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More miles per gallon 
Marve i on tires 


MAXWELL 14 TON TRUCK 
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A samen investment 


which will pay the careful 
owner 100% dividend at the 


end of the first twelve months. 


A B B R E V IAT E OD 


ENGINE—Four cvlinders cast en bloc with Hot 
Spot and Ram’s-horn intake manifold; cone 
clutch running in o1l; transmission bolted to 
eng ine: bore, 35's inches; stroke, 4h inches. 


GASOLINE SUPPLY— Capacity 10% 
positive feed. 
TRANSMISSION 
STEERING—Left side drive; 

wheel; irreversible worm 
adjustable. 
CONTROL—Gear shift lever in center of driving 
compartment and operated at right of driver; 
spark and throttle controls operated on quad- 
rant underneath steering wheel; also foot 


gallons; 


Three-speed selective type. 


18-inch steering 
steering gear, 


accelerator. 


WHEELBASE—1 24 inches. 


SrPREeRPRrRrtECaAaret rt OH S.- 


TIRES—35 inches by § inches pneumatic cord. 


REAR AXLES—Worm drive; semi-floating type; 
extra heavy malleable iron housing. 

FRONT AXLE—Heavy drop-forged steel I-beam. 

SPRINGS—Front, 38 inches long, 24 inches wide; 
rear, 52 inches long, 2'4 inches wide; both 
semi-elliptic. 

FRAME—Pressed steel construction. 

MATERIALS—AII steel used throughout Maxwell 
trucks is made from our own formulae, as 
specified by our chief metallurgist. 

CHASSIS EQUIPMENT — Electric generator, 
storage battery, electric head and tail lamps, 
electric horn, complete set of tools, including 
jack and tire pump with pneumi Ltic tires; seat 
and front fenders. 


Standard Warranty 


MAXWELL MOTOR CO., INC., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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!Growing Apple Crop in Seven Years 


Pruning, spraying and constant care mean early maturity—by Earnest Kmans 


NE OFTEN hears men 
of middle age remark, 
“There’s no use setting 
out an apple orchard, 
for I will not live long 
enough to see it bear.” 
Let me tell you of conditions here in 
central Dutchess county, N Y, in the 
Hudson valley. In the spring of 1912 
we set a block of 300 apple trees, 
mostly Baldwin, Jonathan, Dutchess 
and Wealthy, using the best yearling 
stock we could purchase. The soil is 
mostly gravelly loam. It was plowed 
and the trees shovel set. All broken 
or torn roots were cut-off, and the 
tops cut back to the proper hight. 
The lot was planted to corn for the 
first two years; the third year it lay idle, to 
the detriment of the trees. Since that time 
it has been cropped for the most part with 
beans and potatoes. 

During the first few years we were both- 
ered by mice and rabbits. We are satisfied 
now that wire guards 18 or 20 inches high, 
eut 15 inches long and rolled without fasten- 
ers are the most satisfactory and the cheap- 
est way of control. They are expensive to 
* begin with, but economical in the long run. 
They protect the trees from whiffletrees-as 
well as from animal pests. 

During the winter of 1913-4 the ground 
was frozen hard, followed by a thaw and 
heavy rain. The water stood in the hollows 
in some places to a depth of 3 feet. This 
was followed by a freeze. The water drew 
the frost out of the ground, allowed the ice 
to settle and split some of the trees. It girdled 
others. A part of these trees was lost, al- 
though we were able to save some. This 
trouble was overcome by digging holes 6 feet 
deep, and filling them with stone to above the 
level of the surrounding soil. Since that time 
we have had no trouble from ice. Borers 
have given us some trouble, and we find knife 
and wire the best remedy. 





Pruning and Spraying 


Up to date, this orchard has been lightly 
pruned, with the idea of merely keeping out 
cross limbs and water sprouts, and as far as 
possible to prevent the forming of crotches. 

We have sprayed these trees twice a year; 
once in the spring when the buds begin to 
burst and the aphis have hatched, with lime- 
sulphur and nicotine-sulphate. When we are 
putting on the calux spray, we have gone 
over these trees again with lime-sulphur, 1 
to 40, arsenate of lead, and if there is much 
aphis in sight, nicotine-sulphate. 

As the result of this treatment, most of the 
trees are very thrifty and in fine health, and 
have been so declared by some of the best 
fruit growers of the state. 


Trees Appreciate Care 


So much about what we have done for the 
trees; now what are they doing for us, and 
what is the prospect for the future? 

In the fall of 1916 some of the trees iden- 
tified themselves, and, with the possible ex- 
ception of some of the Baldwins, every tree 
There are 8 or 10 of 


of fruit. 


For the Week Ending May 29, 1920 
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It is a pleasure to call attention to the splendid 
orchard of Mr Emans of Dutchess county, N Y. 
has worked hard and with excellent judgment to 
bring his seven-year-old apple orchard into early 
maturity. 
representative of American Agriculturist was in his 
orchards at harvest time last fall, and saw young 
Baldwin, Jonathan and Wealthy trees so loaded that 
propping was absolutely necessary; also a seven- 
year-old Baldwin which picked nearly two barrels 
Do not fail to read the article below, and 
let Mr Emans tell you how he brings his trees into 
early bearing. 


And he has succeeded. An 
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the Dutchess that have proved to be Arkan- 
sas Black; otherwise they are all true to 
name. 

In the spring of 1919 there was a fair 
bloom on the Jonathan, Wealthy and Dutch- 
Some of the Baldwins also showed 
bloom. The set proved to be good and the 
crop of high quality. Trees of all varieties 
had to be propped up, and some had to be se- 
verely thinned to prevent destruction of 
the trees. 

The accompanying picture shows the 
Dutchess county farm bureau manager, F. H. 
Lacy, and myself standing beside about 40 
barrels of Jonathans taken from this or- 
chard. Some of the trees picked as much as 
four bushels of fine fruit. I measured one 
of these Jonathans on January 6. It is ona 
shelf in the cellar, in good condition and has 
a diameter of 3% inches. One of my 
seven-year-old Baldwins picked nearly two 
barrels. 

As the result of this experience, I am sat- 
isfied that with good soil, proper elevation, 
and varieties adopted to the soil and section, 
it is possible to bring an orchard to profit- 
able production in 8 to 10 years. Only the 
best stock must be planted, it is true, and 
good care of the trees must be given by the 
owner. Let me once more emphasize good 
care. A tree which is scale sick, damaged by 
borers, and partially defoliated with tips of 
the new wood curled up by aphis, cannot be 
expected to make good. 


Apple Orchard of 100 Trees 


ess. 


Bearing upon the establishment of a com- 
mercial apple orchard, as told in the above 
article, may be here printed the experiences 
of J. T. Anthony of Queen Anne county, Md, 
who a number of years ago undertook a sim- 
ilar proposition. Mr Anthony writes for 
American Agriculturist as follows: 

The soil in my locality is known as sassa- 
fras loam, and is elevated 25 feet above tide 
water. We have our share of insect pests 
and fungous diseases, and having so many 
insects to fight and not knowing how to meet 
them up to the past decade or so, growers 
had about decided that apple culture was be- 
yond them. After learning that by using 
proper methods of spraying, pruning, etc, as 
good apples can be grown here as anywhere 
in the country, I decided to plant a small 
orchard of 100 trees. I consulted some of the 


He 


editorial 


Number 22 


best authorities on varieties and was 
advised to plant the following: For 
summer, Yellow Transparent and 
Williams Early; for fall, New York 
Maiden Blush, Gravenstein, Falla- 
water and Grimes Golden; for win- 
ter, Stayman’s Winesap, Old Wine- 
sap, Paragon, Stark, Lankford, York 
Imperial. These varieties having 
proved themselves suited to our cli- 
mate, were adopted, and I have never 
regretted the choice. The selection 
of variety is certainly of great im- 
portance; for example, good, old 
Baldwin, while one of the most re- 
liable keepers farther north, is only 
an ordinary fall variety for us. 

I selected a soil of medium texture 
with good drainage, fairly fertile and not 
infested with Bermuda grass or other pesti- 
ferous weeds, such as to render clean cul- 
ture difficult and offer inducement for rab- 
bits and other rodents to make their abode in 
the orchard. Having found a suitable loca- 
tion, I proceeded to plant in the fall as soon 
as leaves dropped from the nursery stock. 

Rows were marked out with a plow 30 feet 
apart, and these were crossed with similar 
rows running at right angles the same dis- 
tance apart. For dwarf apples this distance 
should be reduced. Rows having been prop- 
erly laid down, the holes were dug with a 
shovel at each check, deep enough for the 
young trees to stand in them slightly lower 
than they were in the nursery. In digging a 
hole, let it be square rather than round, as 
the latter shape is inclined to start roots in 
circles and so creating concentric rows of 
roots, all seeking food in this little circle in- 
stead of drawing out into the soil. If the soil 
is shallow so considerable subsoil has to be 
removed in digging, it is wise to scatter this 
yellow soil over the ground some distance 
from the trees and give the young rootlets 
some of the best top soil, thereby providing 
nourishment for the youngster at this critical 
period. 

The cultivation should be prompt, allowing 
no weed seeds to grow. This also serves to 
liberate plant food and to conserve moisture. 
When trees are three or four years old, with 
branches sticking out in the way of the plow, 
it is advisable to secure a cutaway disk har- 
row with an extension head, allowing harrow 
to pass under the limbs. This allows the 
ground to be worked without driving the 
team near enough to the trees to do any dam- 
age. The trees may be kept low to the 
ground, which makes spraying much easier 
and facilitates picking. The old-time sky- 
Scraper trees take up more space, allowing 
one-fourth less trees in number to the acre, 
with 100° increase in labor and expense for 
the spraying and picking. I believe in head- 
ing the trees low and pruning them so they 
will stay low. 


HMUIHI= 


Pruning Peach Trees—lIf there is no set of 
fruit buds on four or five-year-old peach 
trees, the best practice is to prune back 
quite extensively. This stimulates produc- 
tion of new wood upon which the fruit buds 
are grown. 
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Time Savers on Eastern Truck Farms 


Machines and appliances 


F THE truck farmer is to oper- 
== ate his farm at maximum effi- 
I | ciency, in the course of his 
| | || management he will find that 
Scere there are a number of engineer- 
— ing duties to perform which he 
would like to put into the hands of a chief 


iz 









engineer, but since such are not readily 
available, he will have to be his own en- 
gineer. The labor supply fluctuates even 


under any circumstances, but in recent years 
there has been a decided and alarming ten- 
dency toward what appears to be a perma- 
nent decrease in the supply. The only way 
in which this efficiency can be made up, and 
by which production can be increased, or 
even maintained at its present rate, is to sup- 
ply power from other sources than from man 
labor. 

It is unfortunate that our American agri- 
cultural authorities have been so dilatory in 
their recognition of the great power problem 
on all American farms, of whatever type 
they may be. The development of America 
seems to be efficiently different from that of 
European countries, and it is doubtful 
whether there will be any marked similarity. 
rhe factor of power seems to have been ig- 
nored almost entirely in agricultural devel- 
opment. It is only natural that as the man- 
ufacturing industries of the United States 
develop there will be a greater and greater 
loss of agricultural labor. On the other hand, 
the demand for agricultural produce is con- 
stantly increasing, and it is no small problem 
to find a quick and satisfactory 


course, one of the power units pre-eminently 
in the farmer’s eye. Almost every farmer is 
contemplating the problem of buying a trac- 
tor and he has to decide what kind he is go- 
ing to buy, and whether the purchase wil] be 
a profitable one for him. The last question 
is the one which ought to be decided first, 
and it will require a careful analysis of the 
farm plan and operation before it can be de- 
cided. It is impossible to lay down any de- 
termined rule or formulas whereby the prob- 
lem can be solved. Every case requires in- 
dividual consideration. Much can be learned 
by observation. For instance, if one man has 
decided that a tractor is a profitable machine 
for him to own, and he demonstrates that his 
decision was correct, considerable depend- 
ence may be placed upon this demonstration. 

However, it ought not be made conclusive. 
If a farmer is already equipped with animal 
horse power, a tractor should not be pur- 
chased unless the owner is clear in his mind 
that the purchase of the tractor will enable 
him to dispose of several or all of his horses. 
To purchase a tractor and then keep all the 
former equipment in the way of horses is 
ridiculous and no farmer would do such 
a thing. 


Right Size Tractor Is Essential 


A large tractor has, of course, no place on 
the truck farm unless the acreage be much 
larger than the average. A large tractor 
sometimes justifies itself in the amount of 
custom and belt work which can be found for 


reduce hand labor—Farm engineering editor Ekkblaw 


it, but such a case is an exception rather 
than arule. The management and operation 
of such a tractor is not the easiest thing in 
the world, and the planning of the farm op- 
erations to meet the requirements of such a 
large machine is often difficult, if not im- 
possible. 

There are three types of tractors which 
might be said to have a place on a truck farm. 
The first type may be called the average size 
general purpose type, which finds its most 
successful application on the dairy, live 
stock or grain farms in the central and west- 
ern states. Such tractors can often be used 
very advantageously on truck farms, espe- 
cially if they are a little more than of the 
average acreage. One of the first require. 
ments of a successful tractor is that it have 
sufficient power. The type of tractor just 
mentioned can be obtained in a light ma- 
chine, yet quite powerful. It can be used to 
pull a load equivalent to, the draft of two 
14-inch plow bottoms. 

On many truck farms where there are sev- 
eral crops raised on the same. ground 
throughout the year, it is often necessary to 
get the plowing done rapidly, and the aver- 
age size tractor which is amply large to pull 
two or even three bottoms, will take care of 
this forced plowing very nicely. Such a ma- 
chine will also be found to have sufficient 
power to take care of belt work in a very sat- 
isfactory way, and small jobs of grinding, 
silage cutting and others of a like nature are 
thus expeditiously handled. The second type, 

and one which is quite common on 





solution 








for the conditions result- 

ing from these developments. i 

It may be thought that addition- 
al animal horse power would be a 
simple matter, but the question of 
cost of maintaining the animals 
immediately enters, and with the 
present high prices of materials 
and with their decided tendency to 
remain at a high level for at least 
more than at present, it can read- 
ily be seen that horses do not af- 
ford very much relief. Wide-awake 
farmers are rapidly coming to 
their own conclusions in the mat- 
ter, with the result that they are 
equipping their farms with me- 
chanical power. The various de- 
partments of agriculture, both na- 
tional and state, are waking up to 
a tardy realization of their duty 
in this respect. The tractor is, of 



































truck farms, is the one known as 
the garden tractor, and may be 
said to be the equivalent of one 
horse. These tractors are small 
machines weighing in the neigh- 
borhood of from 400 to 800 pounds, 
with small engines of one or two 
cylinders, developing from three 
to six brake horse power. They 
are usually to be operated by men 
walking behind them, the controls 
extending. back to the handles, 
which are made in the shape of 
ordinary plow - handles. These 
tractors are, of course, made as 
simple as possible; they have 
wheels from 30 to 36 inches high, 
and are usually provided witn an 
adjustment on the axle so that the 
width and tread can be varied to 
suit the width of rows in different 
crops. At present [To Page 10.) 









































































































































Labor-Saving Machines Put to Many Duties to Meet the Need for Greater Efficiency in Trucking Work 


On lower left can be 
seen a tractor handling a planter; it certainly beats planting by hand 


Upper picture shows one of the late models of hand tractors 
In this case the farmerette is driving the 
tractor through a cabbage field. The small tractor for similar work 
shown in the photograph in the center is carrying a cultivator for 


used in gardening work. 


working four rows of vegetables at one time. 


and saves horses and an extra man. ; . 
truck shown in lower right picture insure safe delivery of tender fruit. 


Pneumatic tires on the motor 
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Started with One Acre of Corn 


start him on the way—A. D. Cobb, Kent County, De/ 


Delaware lad’s 83 bushels 


How an acre of corn grown in 1915 grew 
into a bank account, a herd of registered 
Holstein cattle, a week at the state college, 
and a free trip to Wash- 
ington, D C, five years 
later, is told in the story 





of the achievements of 
Dewey Sapp, veteran 
boys’ and. girls’ club 


member of Kent county, 
Del. Dewey is the young- 
est of several brothers 
and sisters. It so hap- 
pened that in the spring 
of 1915 the new county 
agent visited Dewey’s 
school and started a corn 
club. This was the first 
club of its kind in Dela- 
ware, and Dewey was one 
of the first to enroll. 
By following instructions 
carefully, he grew a crop 
of 83 bushels of corn on 
his acre, at a profit of 
$47, winning second prize in the county. 
During the following two years there was no 
club work done in the community, due to the 
resignation of the county agent. But in 1918 
club work was revived, and although Dewey 
did not enroll that year, he attended the 
Delaware state fair in the fall. The thing 
that caught his attention and held it while at 
the fair was an exhibit of 30 pure-bred calves 
owned by the calf club members of another 
county. Speaking of this incident recently, 
Dewey said: “I went home from the fair, 
but the calf business still stayed in my mind. 
I decided to buy a calf. In December I sent 
to New York and bought a pure-bred Hol- 














DEWEY SAPP 


stein heifer calf. At that time I did not have 
any intention of joining any calf club, as 
there was none in our county.” 


How the Corn Was Grown 


In the spring of 1919 club work was re- 
vived in his county, and Dewey joined both 
the calf club and the corn club. The story 
of his achievements for this year in these 
two lines of work is best told by his own re- 
port. Between the lines the reader can read 
of a determination and will that refused to 
bow to any obstacles. This is what he 
reported: 

“IT started by testing my seed corn, and this 
time 99°, of the grains sprouted. I applied 
six loads of barnyard manure to the acre. 
The land had been in alfalfa for two years 
and was very hard to plow. After plowing, 
I applied 300 pounds phosphate and 700 
pounds ground limestone, and harrowed it 
four times until I had a good seed bed. May 
13 I planted, checking the hills 3!» feet each 
way. When thinning, I left three stalks in 
each hill. I gave thorough cultivation. I 
husked my crop in November and our county 
agent weighed it. I had a little over 100 
bushels of shelled corn to the acre, and made 
a profit of $99. 

“During the summer I took good care of 
my calf, feeding her well and grooming her 
twice a day, as I wanted to make good in the 
calf club. After weeks of waiting and hard 
study I was ready for the state fair. This 
was a large undertaking, but I hired a truck 
and got ready for the trip. We had to go 75 
miles over the worst roads in the country, 
but after eight hours of travel arrived in 
fairly good shape. I won first prize and blue 
ribbon with my calf. I also won in open 








competition in the grain and vegetable de- 
partments, 10 first premiums, one third pre- 
mium, one state championship, and $52 in 
cash. I also won second prize in the boys’ 
dairy cattle judging contest. This was a 
wonderful week of learning for me, besides 
being a financial success.” 


Club Work Started Him Right 


Notice that Dewey did not waste any 
words telling about his achievements. That 
is characteristic of him. Recently at a gath- 
ering of farmers he was called upon to tell 
of his successes. It took quite a bit of per- 
suading to get him to teli of the various 
prizes he had won, but when he wound up he 
said: “I tell you, club work has been a fine 
thing for me, and if you folks have got any 
boys and girls at home, see that they get a 
chance to join a club.” Incidentally, while 
casually winning a state championship or 
two, Dewey purchased two more heifers and 
a registered bull last year. 

When the local farm bureau offered a prize 
of a free trip to a week’s short course at 
Delaware college, to the club member who 
would secure the most members for the farm 
bureau, Dewey took a day off and added this 
prize to his list. Before taking this trip, 
however, he found time to attend the state 
corn show, where he won one first premium 
and three seconds, and $20 in cash. At the 
winter short course, Dewey did not miss a 
single lecture. The week closed with a corn 
judging contest to see which of the 26 boys 
enrolled would win the three free trips to 
Washington, D C. By securing second place 
and one of the trips, Dewey Sapp brought his 
last year of club work to a very successful 
and satisfactory end. 
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Albany Hearing on Daylight Saving 


Reasons advanced to Governor Smith why he should sign daylight saving repeal 


N THE executive chamber in 
Albany last week Gov Smith 
listened to the reasons, but 
finally vetoed daylight saving 
repeal. He heard also the op- 
ponents of the repeal measure. 
The large room of the governor’s office was 
crowded to overflowing with delegates for or 
against the measure. Around 500 farmers 
were present; possibly 50 other people from 
the cities interested in automobile clubs, 
amusement parks, tennis and golf clubs, and 
recreation sports represented the opposition 
to the repeal. Farmers came from all parts 
of the state, practically every county being 
represented by many delegates. The oppo- 
nents of the repeal measure insisted that the 
majority of city people were in favor of day- 
light saving, and hence farmers should not 
set up what is convenience to them to the 
inconvenience of the cities. It may be truth- 
fully said that this element made-a sorry 
showing for their cause. Gov Smith held 
that the law should have been clear cut, mak- 
ing daylight saving general throughout the 
state or not at all. 

The farmers centered their objections to 
daylight saving under five groups: First, 
that daylight saving decreased production; 
second, it led to confusion; third, it meant 
loss of sleep and contributed to ill health; 
fourth, it was class legislation, and fifth, it 
was unconstitutional. Under these five head- 
ings there was marshaled an array of facts 
that were unanswerable as to the effect upon 
them in both city and country against day- 
light saving. It was pointed out that farm 
labor insists on working in accordance with 
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the time set for town and city enterprises, 
that they mingle with the workers in other 
trades and occupations, and would not stay 
on the farm if their evening pleasures were 
on a different schedule. 

Production has decreased because the ad- 
vancement of an hour in the morning cuts 
down the amount of work that may be done 
on the farm each day. During war times 
when patriotism was at a high pitch, it was 
possible to get farm labor to work an hour 
longer, provided more pay was given. Under 
the change from war to peace, a different con- 
dition obtains, and hired labor refuses longer 
to submit to the plan. It was brought out 
that the short season ahead makes it neces- 
sary that every working hour may be util- 
ized. Farmers stated that they did not ask 
for an hour more for recreation, but an hour 
more each day for work and to increase 
production, 

Had the governor approved repeal, produc- 
tion would be increased. As he vetoes the re- 
peal bill, production is certain to be de- 
creased. In the face of an apparent short- 
age of food it is folly to take any chances 
with the year’s crops. It was stated that 
consumers were after all most affected by 
daylight saving. If production is decreased 
it means higher prices, and at this hearing 
the governor was told that $2 a dozen for 
eggs, $30 a barrel for flour, $2 a bushel for 
potatoes and other food products would be 
on a like scale if this hounding of farmers 
did not cease. 

On the city side, it is pointed out that day- 
light saving took an hour from the sleep of 
children and workers in the morning when 





the atmosphere is cool, and when refreshing 
sleep was possible. On the other hand, put- 
ting the clock an hour ahead forced city 
people to bed in hot, stifling apartments, flats 
and tenements, making it impossible for chil- 
dren and workers to sleep. This was in- 
jurious to health. Daylight saving, there- 
fore, menaced the well-being of all people 
living in cities and it gave exactly the re- 
verse for what was claimed was an advantage. 

The advocates of daylight saving pictured 
great advantages in way of recreation, such 
as playing tennis, playing golf, riding in the 
open country in automobiles and working in 
gardens producing food. It was shown that 
the amount of food produced in city gardens, 
due to daylight saving is practically nothing. 
Our biggest cities, particularly New York, 
offer practically no garden facilities, in the 
first place. In the second place, since day- 
light saving has been sprung upon the people 
few new gardens have been started. During 
war times some new gardens were started, 
but as soon as the city people discovered the 
hard work occasioned, they abandoned them, 
many before even the season’s crops were 
harvested. 

People who were interested in gardens had 
them years ago. The daylight saving plan 
had neither fostered gardens nor benefited 
those interested in them. It was shown also 
that the great masses of people do not play 
tennis, they do not ride in automobiles, they 
do not play golf. The people who indulge in 
these sports are the well-to-do, or those wha 
do not have office hours and play when it 
suits their convenience. One of the striking 
arguments against daylight [To Page 14.] 




























































































A ready: 





Pvetum Cereal Company 
Soe Come, Beh UA 











For your breakfast 


Grape:-Nuts 


-to-eat food that costs 
but little and is full of the 
sound nourishment of wheat 


and malted barley. 
Appetizing 
Economical 
At Grocers Everywhere! 























Unadilla Silos on 


Famous Dairy Farms 


-_ HOUSANDS of the 
tion’s dairy and _ stock 
farms own UNADILLA Silos. 
Here 
Fine appearance, 
keeping 
venience 


na- 


the best i none too good. 
strength, 
quality and labor con- 
out for the UNA- 
DILLA. When a new silo is added 
on farms like these, it’s invariably 


a UNADILLA. 


Walker-Gordon, Hood & 
State, County, Col- 
farms have UNA- 


silage 


win 


Borden, 
Sons, National, 
lexe and school 


DILLAS 


Further proof of UNADILLA 
leadership among all kinds of 
farmers, big and small, is found 
in the handsome UNADILLA 


Catalog. 


Send Learn 


pays 


A few Live Agents Wanted. 


Unadilla Silo Co. 
Box B, Unadilla, N. Y. 
or Des Moines, Ia. 


for a 
to buy 


cop) 
early 

















Reid’s 
MILK COOLER 


Get one now. Save the 
usual sour milk losses. 
Drives out animal odors 
and grassy flavor. By 





far the most efficient 
and easily cleaned cooler 
made easonably 


prompt shipmert of orJers 
Write for prices at once 
or ask your dealer. 
A, H, REID CREAMERY 
AND DAIRY SUPPLY CO. 


69th St. and HaverfordAve. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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to your letter when yoa woriee | 


| Pin This American Agriculturist Advertisers 
rrg ie Guarantees you the full benefits of 
THE NATIONAL 
FARM POWER EMBLEM 
which represents the Iron-Clad 
American Agriculturist Guarantee 
















good 
separator 
is the only 
kind that pays, 
But there is a limit 
to what even « govud separa- 
tor should cost. 


A Standard Separator 
with a Better Bowl! 


The “Premier” is the standard 
dise separator, highly improved and 
reasonably priced. In the “Premier” 
the standard disc bow] isstill further 
perfected by the new patented 
“Premier” milk distributor. This 
distributor eliminates flooding and 
clogging—two faults common to prac- 
tically all other separators 

14, Lees 1/ Lees Y/, Less 
Ve Dice V/s Weight Vy Work 

The“Premier”’ distributor makes 
each disc doits full share of skim- 
ming. This prevents cream loss from 
overworked discs. It enables the 
“Premier” to duplicate the skimming 
results of other good bowls with one- 
fourth less discs. The result is less 
weight, less wear, easier turning— 
ind a bow! that skims milk clean at 
70 or 80 degrees—from fresh cows or 
“strippers.” 

Low cash prices—easy payments 

80 days’ trial—"‘satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money refunded.” A five year 
guarantee with every separator. Large 
stocks for immediate shipment. 

Write today for descriptive cir- 
cular. Also ask for our 
eatalog of guaranteed farm 
implements at “Short 
Line” prices — the lowest 
prices at which good im- 
plements can be sold, 


National Farm 
Equipment Co, 
Dept. A 
98 Chambers St., 
Y 























DANA’S EAR LABEL 


Are stamped with any name or address with serial 
pumbers They are simple, practical ad a distinct 
and reliable mark. Samples free Agents wanted. 


C. H. DANA CO., 33 Main St., West Lebanon, N. H. 


BINDER TWINE 


Get our astonishingly low price to Granges, Equity Unions, 
Farm Beresus, etc. Farmer agente wanted. Free samples. 
THEO. BURT & SONS, Box 4] MELROSE, OF10 
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Live Stock 
and 
Dairy 


























Handling County Wool Pools 
NY 


experience 


rOMPKINS 


years of 


Fr. E. ROBERTSON, COUNTY, 

Nearly three 
has taught the wool growers of New 
York that it not only pays to market 
their wool] collectively, but consider- 
able technic is required, Plans followed 
are somewhat as follows: 


The directors of the county asso- 
ciation at a meeting decide upon the 
points in the county where wool will 


selected to ac- 
Members 


These are 
ommodate the majority. 
of the association and others who may 


be received 





desire to sell are then notified that on 
a certain day they are to deliver their 
wool at a definite collecting point. 
Some are requested to make deliveries 
in the forenoon others afternoon. 

It is important that plenty of room 
be available at the receiving point so 
work will not become clogged At 
the receiving door the different lots 
of wool are unlonded, graded and 
weighed. The owner of the wooi is 
present to see ear h operation carried 
through and therefore knows that his 
wool was correctly weighed, and if the 
grading is not dene according to his 
liking he can ask for an explanation. 
It does a farmer good to thus learn 
how his wool grades up, particularly 
as to eal ness Wool Ss trequ ntl 
thrown into the “reject” grade be- 
cause it is seedy or dirty 

liow Wool Is Handled 

At the receiving door one, and 
sometimes two, sets of carefully bal- 
inced and sealed seales, are ready and 
equipped with two weighing racks in- 
to which the different grades of wool 
are thrown as soon as the grader has 
finished his grading to the satisfac- 
tion of the grower. The racks being 
of equal weight, they may be placed 
on either set of scales which in turn 
are balanced so that the weights are 
always “net.” 

One man should do all the grading. 
Another man looks after the weigh- 
ing and, besides keeping an original 
record of each lot weighed, he calls 
off the weights so that a bookkeeper 
may immediately record the proper 


weights, and grade to the credit of the 
grower. Where payments are to be 
made on the spot, a third man figures 


the value of the different lots and 
makes out checks. 

The packing of the wool in sacks 
goes on independently. After the 


grower has received his statement the 
different grades are thrown into grade 
sacks. The sackers fill and mark the 
sacks with amount and grade of wool 
therein. Sometimes the wool is sacked 


and carred same day. The sacking 

equipment consists usually of two 

packing frames, and a set of scales 

for weighing the sacks when filled. 
State Pooling Ahead 

New York now has 35 county wool 


growers’ associations. Not all of these 






issociations sell their wool in the same 
way. prefer the direct sale ay 
the prevaling market price, the coun- 
ty pool being sold to the highest biq. 
der. Others ship their wool to com. 
mission houses on consignment where 
it is sold to the best advantage by the 
commission merchant. On these cop. 
signment sales the growers are usu- 
ally paid an advance of 30 to 55 cents 
a pound. By far the greater number 


Some 








of county associations insist on hay. 
ing their wool graded at point of deliy. 
ery so growers may get the benetit of 
seeing how their wool grades. Cirea: 
progress have been made during the 
past three years and it is not unsafe 
to predict that within the next two 
or three years a state-wide poo) com. 
posed of a majority of the county as 
sociations will be effected. Even th 
formation of a national wool pool, 
controled by the growers, is now be. 
ing seriously debated. 
As to Bacon Prices 

In American Agricult -t recently 
ou published an editorial e1 led 
Middlemen got most of it, in lich 
vou compare the price of hogs ear 

o with the price today, und then 
she hat has happened to bacon in 
the meantime It occurs to me that 
the gures of Armour and co any 
which ce r rather wide averages will 
b ot rest to your readers For 
March. 1919, our total purchases of 
hogs at Chicago averaged S1S.7% hile 
it the corresponding period in L?20 the 
average cost is 814.25, a differ« e of 
S4.54, which is even greater tha ou 
hewed in your editorial. On the her 
hand, the price of our best brand of 
bacon has advanced about 1 cent, while 


ond grade has dropped about 4 


our se 
cents. This would seem to support 
your argument very strongly, but un- 
fortunately bacon does not tell the 


whole story, nor does any other single 
eut. 
The amount of bacon that can be 


produced from a hog is relatively 
small, and out of 200 pounds of dressed 
hog we are lucky to get 20 to B 


pounds of bacon of the best quality 


lHlowever, we must sell the entire prod- 
uct of the hog, and the live price re- 
acts not to any one cut, but to the to- 


tal return from all sources. In general 
it follows the price of cured meats 
more closely than fresh, but the rela- 
tion is closer to the average of all 
cured meats than to any single cut, 
such as bacon. If we examine other 
cuts and products from the hog for 
this period we find a marked reduec- 
tion in price. For example, extra short 
clear bellies (the side with the rib and 
loin removed) sold for 28% cents April 
1, 1919, and 19% cents April 1, 1!)20, 
Similarly, ordinary clear bellies de- 
creased from 30% cents to 20% cents, 
and fat backs from 25 cents to 164% 
cents. Lard, normally 11 to 15% of 
the weight of the hog, dropped from 
3134 cents a pound to 22% cents. In 
fact, all dry salt cuts have dropped 9 
to 1 cents in the year past. 

We realize that many of your read- 
ers will say that the drop in price of 
the cuts which they do not eat is of no 

















These Men Believe in Guernseys 


Here is a snapshot 


Guernsey club 





of the charter members of the Cayuga county, N Y, 
At the organization meeting 34 breeders were in attendance. 
Good fellowship is to be a part of the program, 
















' : . | we nite " . 4 
29. 19 i ei car AE i ! ees i ! 
gnterest to them, but unfortunately 
—=—=_ they are wrong. If we buy the hog as 
a whole ai $14.25 in March, 1920, we 
must make the total product average 
at least that much in order to remain 
jn business. This means that the hair, 
head. bones, feet, tail, jowl, snout, and 
’ many other cuts and products which 
= sell for less than 14 cents a pound must 
a be offset by the parts that sell for 
| more. Hence the parts that are in 
J greatest demand must carry the load, 
Ben, and high class bacon suffers accord- 
ingly, since more people recently have 
had money to spend and have de- 
manded higher classes of meat, than 
—— has occurred in the history of the en- 








ed 

tire live stock industry. Therefore, we 

believe it unfair to take a cut like 
the same bacon, which has had an unprecedent- , § 
CU sale at ed demand, and try to prove profiteer- \) ¥ 
the coun. ing on the entire carcass. Top bacon oF 
shest bid. was not representative of prices for ae | 
1 to com. hog product as a whole, since the sea- * 4 


-nt where son of breaking prices in the hog mar- 
ge by the ket began last August.—[E. N. Went- 
7 tae worth. 

hese con. a- While farmers have felt a griev- 
are usu- ance at times against the packers, the 
» 55 cents editorial alluded to was particularly 
r number directed against the retail middleman, 
on hay. When this breed sells, both first and 
+ of delin second grade bacon at prices ranging 
Pipe from 48 to GO cents and more a pound, 
we taking over 100% profit, the consumer 
“reat is not getting a square deal. Further- 
Aring the more, in the editorial we stated that in 
ot unsafe the decrease in price packers charged 
neXt two retailers the retailers kept 70%, pass- 
ing on but 50% of the decrease to con- 
sumers! We fail to understand why 
the entire decrease should not have 
' been passed on to the consumer—ex- 
OF pool, cept in the fact that these retail butch- : : 
—~ ee ee eee "TOUR years ago”, says Mr. Butterbrodt in tell- “A year ago I milked my cows three times a 

steat Oo Cc TON 0 e origin: ° 4 . . . . . 2 

ogiss at eee ce @ing how he became an enthusiastic user of a day with the machine for a period of six months. 
; Se aaa” OS Perfection Milker. “I bought the second Perfec- At the end of this period the cows’ teats and udders 

Plan Co-operative Hog Breeding tion Milker sold in this vicinity. At that time were in as perfect condition as ever. 
H. G. NIESLEY, COUNTY AGEN’ this milker was generally unknown in this locality, The Best Hired Man 
n which Live stock men at Dauphin county, while today it is generally recognized as the best NE ' wee : 
' one Pa, have recently organized three Aine on the market. 1 bought a Perfection Che milker was just as willing to work three times a day 
ad thee communities to take care of co-opera- macn . . P s th as twice. It never kicked and has never refused to work when 
acon in tive breeding of pure-bred hogs. The when I was not wholly convinced of the practica- I wanted to use it since the day it was installed in my barn. 
mie that associations include the Lykens Valley bility of any milker, but now I wouldn’t part At the end of four years continuous use | am free to state that 
) ane and the Middle Paxton pure-bred Du- with it.” I find milking with the Perfection more Satisfactory than 
ses will roc-Jersey associations and the lower , hand milking. And the Perfection makes it easier to secure 
hired help and to keep the help in good humor.” 


‘s For Paxton pure-bred Ohio Improved Cows Teats and Udders In 
It’s Time For You To Investigate 


ases . of Chester White breeders’ association. 
‘), while Members of these associations be- 48 

PLO the lieve there is an inadequate supply of Perfect Condition e : ae : : ) : 

‘ if the right kind of breeding stock. and - Thousands of dairymen are putting in the Perfection 
1s ou recently sent delegates to Ohio to in- “When my cows went dry I even feared that Milker every year. It’s the answer to the labor problem 
ve other spect some of the better Ohio herds some bad effects would be revealed after freshening. ee yourself. We'll gladly — names and 
Hage with the purpose of locating better However, I was surprised to find that after freshen- 24dresses of Perfection owners, together with a free copy of 
it, While breeding animals. Plans at present call : on ly lf ee What the Dairyman Wants to Know” the book that answers 
about 4 for the purchase of community boars ing my cows milked more evenly on all four quar- every question about milking machines. Today is the day 


Support to head the herds in two of the asso- ters than they ever did when milked by hand. to write. 
but un- ciations, A number of breed gilts, sows ra : 


ell the and spring pigs are also wanted. Perfection Manufacturing Company 


r single 


can be ‘Another Waste of Public Funds 2111 E. Hennepin Avenue Minneapolis, Minn. 
AaLIVEL 
canal The New York milk and child The Perfection is the Milker with the Downward Squeeze Like the Calf 
to BD health exposition in New York city  nnanereeames amma 
juality last week did not warrant the expense 
e prod- of state and government funds. The 
e- attendance of consumers was very 
the to- small all of the week, and from the 
reneral standpoint of the men in the country 
meats it was a waste of time and effort as 
e rela- well as public funds to pretend that 
of all such an exhibit would materially in- 
le cut, crease the consumption of milk, but- 
other ter and cheese. 
og for The most pretentious exhibits at the 
redue- Show were those of the various 
2 short branches of the federal department of 
‘ib and agriculture and the New York depart- 
s April ment of farms and markets. The New 
1920, York department of farms and mar- 
es de- kets had attractive exhibits along the 
cents, lines of dairying. The Dairymen’'s 
0 16% league was represented by a booth 
3% of with officers and members of the 


| from league at hand to explain methods of 
ts. ‘ this leading farmers’ organization and U. S. tive Stock License U-912 TAMP SAVES YOU $2 65 
yped = U. S. Grain License GF-35723} . 

% HOW? Sori" thoet 



































Den 


ART BUTTERBRODT 


s ( 


A Perfection Enthusiast! 
Art Butterbrodt Converted! 


Oo! com. 
uUNnty as- 


Sven the 




















pointing out that the problem of good 
end us the a! 


: wholesome food was a common prob- . r i 7 heh aauae 

| read- lem to both producers and consumers. W W ll M k t P ad *t Ca VY % P and we will send you 

ipo of Distributers had attractive displays © 1 ar e€ ; Sr ; age A 

s of no pointing out not only the general value A F P d t f Y $7.00. We're giving 
of milk, but endeavoring to satisfy ny arm ro uc or ou, 


you these shoes at 
consumers they were handling milk 

























the extraordinary 
low price of $4.35 
it's a perfectly 
sound business propo- 


turn such into cash as quickly as possible, at full market value, for 


and its products in an efticiently or- 4 ; : 
ganized manner, Several small herds the quality consigned, and mail check as soon as sold. chine, The eee 
of Holstein cattle were also on exhi- Absolutely all moneys received for consignors’ goods, less trans- "books as N.Y, 
+3 . 7 . * . Ss. bos 
bition. portation charges (unless prepaid) and our selling charge, will be We're caving yet 
NE . he amount spent 
wa ; ; eed remitted. in high rents, do 
Straig . x ln oe lg a » . . 1: . " | » 
traightening Out World Affairs Claims for loss or damages will be filed through this office free livery eystemsand 


You're getting 
your shoes direct, 
and there is no 

store expense 
Profite 
are cat to 
the minl- 
mum 


Slowly, but with some promise Europe ef shi mi aad 
seems to be getting on its feet. A few of charge ff shippers so desire. 


eee pee. See: Se Reneunes eee ok Sa On Eggs, Live and Dressed Poultry, Dried Beans, Butter, ™ 


Ramo, ironed out some differences and 


ore ths ever agreed to hold togeth- > - 
ean cakes ‘dies teat te Honey, Syrup, Fruits and Vegetables $435 












er and work together. Since that the 
— and French prime ministers any of above in carlots or less, 5% selling charge. Shipping direc- Solld leather f 
ave e > 32 ¢ -rences e “ . : . Soll om 
ave been in close conferences, look tions—284 Washington St., This City. On all country dressed meats fp to toe, from. tow 
to bottom. Specia 


ing war inal i > ity cisions Eos ; Lueal : : r ; 
2 oe Ses Sy cae £% selling charges and shipping directions, West Washington Market. tanning to resist 


barnyard acids. Heavy 























With Germany and to see that there ° pa & ¢ 
be no evasion. Within a few days news Live stock $1.25 each on cattle, 15c each on lambs, 30c each on poles Of cam tanned 
—s . . — , 4 . spant? . ’ , ~ —————— eathe b+ 
dispatches indicate Germany is learn- calves, 2% on hogs. Shipping directions—N. Y. Stockyards. And. comfort --- well -;, wear 
ing the fixed figure it must pay in in- Hay and grain—write for shipping directions. ER fe A 
demnity, somewhere around the equiv- Write for market quotations to Department “X.” Ben oe Theue Tick.” ‘Mail the coupon today, pay. ‘postman 
5 i r “o w ou 3 Me e coupor . “ a 
alent of 50 billions of dollars payable BRANCHES * ° $1.35. Look the shoes ore. i rt oe ee 
in 30 annual installments: none of this DRESSED MEATS: 17-22-24 & 26 Grace Avi J | ff W ht & C Cas OC ee eee ee eee ee 
to America. The very latest is the de- West Washington Market, N. ¥. en e, rl 0. RAMBLER SHOE CO.., new'vork ciry 
Cision to postpone the meeting at Spa ats SEOe *.. % Pin et STAGE ERED Nee Send maz pair of Rambler, = wile werk, tee. uataomet 
“~ 3 vas , "es > st ee $ = o ERCHANTS postman 1.35 on arr we ie ; ote neluding postage. 
With German representatives from LIVE HOGS: New York Stock Yards, Foo COMMISSION ME an return them and you will refund money, i : 
fay 25 until June, Germany mean- West 40th Street er . MAIN cores new veax OOO o0s60ctecsseensecucelael 
While having held its national elec- U. S. Food Administration License No. G-16844 284 WASHINGTON STREET, g IES! EM wii 
tions Thus steps are being taken to- 











Ward readjustment of the enormous 


fater-allied financial obligations, all of 
+ Which work to the general good in - . . Be sure to mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
- * stabilizing conditions and working to- When y ou Write Advertisers Take advantage of Our Guarantee of TRUE ADVERTISING 


Ward a normal. 
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as the “Renfrew” 


you make it small 


As long 
is in use, 

large capacity according 
to your herd \ patented 
interchangeable feature 
permits ise of larger or 
bowl and a few 


desired 


smaller 


parts to suit » 
pacity. Frame and driving 
mechanism remain the 
same 


The “Renfrew” is the 


highest grade, easiest run- 
ning, closest skimming sep- 
arator Simple and sani- 
tary. Exclusive features 


and high 
in place 


give a low tank 
crank. A pulley 
of crank makes it a power 
separator. 


Self-Oiling. No oil cups. 
Five minutes 4 times a year 
keeps it oiled. No worry 


or bother. 


A sturdy, 


dairymen, colleges, 


skimming, sanitary qualities. 


Send for and 


prices 





Large or Small Capacity 
As You Need It—with a 


Renfrew 


Cream Separator 


strong, enduring separator that 
creameries and experiment stations for its close 


Backed by our positive guarantee. 


catalog fully describing this wonderful 
separator with capacity of 350 to 1000 lbs. as you need it. 


Eureka .Mower Company 
Box 1300, Utica, New York 





has won favor of 





















Approximately ten thousand 
cases are successfully treated 
every year with 


: 9 ° 

Fleming’s Fistoform 
No experience necessary easy a ! 
just a little attention e y, and 
your money re funded if Ve ‘ sila, no 
matter how old the se or how uns ‘atisfac 
tory other treatment may have been, First 
write fora free copy of 

Fleming's Veat-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 

which will tell you more about it and just 
how it is used. You will value the book it 









imple; 














eelf for the information it give upon dis- 
poh of horses and cattk > pages, 67° 
illustrations, bound in leatherette covers 







FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, I. 








PESTS | SToPs 


LAMENESS 
from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, Splint, 
Curb, Side Bone, or similar troubles 
and gets horse going sound. It acts 
mildly but quickly and good results 
are lasting. Does not blister or re- 
move the hair and horse can be 
worked. Page 17 in pamphlet with 
each bottle tells how. $2.50 a 


bottle delivered. Horse Book 9 R Free. 
W.F. YOUNG, INC, 379 Temple St. © SPRINGFIELD, MASS 








BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And how to feed. Mailed free 
to any address by the Author. 
H. Clay Glover Co., Inc. 


118 West 31st Street, 
New York, U.S.A 

















Fortunes in Fur Rabbits Turn your backyard 
and » re time into 
$8888. We furnish registered breeders and 
buy young | stock $6 to $10 pr Big illustrated 
book Su sful Rabbit ceping contract, 
ete... '10e. Meek & Court, 5170 W. Madison St., Chicago 


waaay WHEN YOU WRITE 
eaucie §=86p ADVERTISERS 
Be sure to mention American Agriculturist 


Take advantage of Our Guarantee of 
TRUE ADVERTISING 














No More Singing Spindles 


Mica Axle Grease ends squeaking, 
friction-bound axles and hot-boxes. 
Makes it easier for the horse and 


less expensive forthe owner. The 
finely ground mica fills spindle 
crevices and makes a perfect bear- 
ing surface. 


MICA 
AXLE GREASE 
BSareka Harness Ol) prevents cracking and 
breaking, makes leather soft and pliable. 
STANDARD OIL GO. of NEW YORK 

Principal Offices 
New York Buffalo Albany Beston 
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6.65 and $1.30 per can (includes War Tax). 





NEWTON'S FOR HORSES, CATTLE, HOGS. 
WEAVES, COUGHS, COLDS, 
28 YEARS SALE BISTEMPER, INDIGESTION 
Cures Heaves by correcting the 
cause—Indigestion. Prevents 
Colic, haggers,etc. Best Cen- 
ditioner and Worm Ex- 
peller. Three large 
cans guaranteedte 
Heaves or money refunded. 
At dealers’ @ 
Il, Largest packages. Dosecissmall. Cheapest to use. 
THE NEWTON REMEDY COMPANY, Toledo, Ohie 






cure 











Plow 
Handle 
Talks 



























Grass Nature’s Benediction 


\ trip through western New York 
justafter awarm rain when grass fields 
every where were green impressed me 


with the magnitude and importance 





ot our srass 
plants, They 
had lived 


through the 
the winter, long 
and cold, and 
were ready 
again on a mo- 
ment’s notice to 
begin ction 
mur- 
pretty 
lesson, by 


without a 
mur, a 

zood 
the way, 
tators generally. 
This voluntary 
behavior of our 
perennial grass 
plants has blunted our of care 
for them, We seem to think that 
somehow they will grow and make a 
crop and sometimes they do, but more 
often they don’t. As modern medicine 
teaches that the safest remedies are 
those that assist nature, so you and I 


to agi- 














H. BE. QOOK 


sense 


ought to doctor our business in the 
same way; and a good many farms 
are sick. 

These natural grasses adapt them- 


of soil and will 
abuse 


selves to every variety 
endure an amazing amount of 
and live. They begin to grow in the 
spring and the ground freezes, but 
later we harvest a crop. A protracted 
drouth and the fields look dead, and 
yet a week of rainy weather and the 
fields are green again. As nitrogen 
manufacturers they can put the gov- 
ernment-owned plants out of business 
and save freight charges and handling. 
They are constantly storing plant food 
made out of the potential forces in 
the soil. They add to the humus con- 
tent of the soil as they die, and so add 


to the water-holding capacity. Grass 
plants, if left alone, will build a new 
soil out of an old one; in fact, do all 
that is known to science: but they 


work very slowly and we can ill-afford 


to wait, and yet the teaching is there 
if we will learn the lesson. 

Of course whatever we do, some- 
thing will be harvested Real true, 


honorable agriculture, however, means 


2 crop and some small addition each 
year to the store of usable plant food. 
Any other plan leads ultimately to soil 


depletion and national dissolution, 


We Must Work for a Living 


and env ent of 
have naturally 


The experiences ironn 
our native-born 
think 
a living and that we 
obligation in the matter. 

American conception of life is liter- 
ally steeped in the idea that the indi- 
owes nothing to our Creator, to 
to our institutions or to the 
soil under our feet, and we can trace 
the present-day unrest to this selfish- 
Theoretical socialism would de- 
stroy selfishness and make the whole 
world kin. Applied socialism so far 
has made man his brother's keeper, but 
with a shotgun. The League of Na- 
tions idea is probably good, but as an 
instrument to arbitrarily keep peace it 
is a dream and except as it shall re- 
move the inborn feeling that the soil 
and its progeny owes us everything, 
and in its stead teaches us that we 
are the debtors, it will be only a 
theory and function practically as a 
world menace instead of a_ world 
builder. If this analysis is sound, the 
farmer holds the destiny of the world 
in his keeping. 

Regeneration 

When the farmer 
of his soil, and I speak reverently, 
and the mechanic first of his job, and 
the soul he puts into it, and the cap- 
tain of industry dwells in season and 
out of season upon how much he can 
and not how 
then it won't 


people 
that the soil 
have no 


led us to owes us 


moral 


vidual 
the state, 


ness, 


in Grass 
thinks religiously 


put into the business 


much he can draw out, 


make much difference what name we 
give it, but we shall have individual 
peace and industrial rest. 


I know of no better place to begin 

































































































world regeneration than to bless, guide 
and protect our grass plants. We 
don’t even have to sow seed of our 
natural crass plants All hey 
need is that we shall add to the soi] 
each year as much as we tak: out, 
that we shall protect them by mulch. 


against the 
and withering of 
surplus water 
prevent their feet 
We should think of our grass plants 


ing or grassing bleaching 
drouth and to 
from the soil to 


being cased in ice, 


remove 


as of our stock They have artificial 
care, are fed, watered and groomed by 
watchful attendants, 

Our own stables are light and com. 


fortable and our cows are more om- 
fortable ues ng 30 days of January 
than %) « June. Temperatures, 
humidity ‘and feed each 24 hours with. 
out variation, while in June pasture 
variations are constant. 

We have learned how to treat our 
live stock, but we have not learned to 
give comparable care to these loyal, 
ever-ready grass plants—the basis of 
all human and material progress. The 
world, especially our part, is new and 
we think in terms of natural soil care: 
and its hard, oh! so hard for us to 
sense that we owe the grass plants the 
same devoted care that we give our 
animals. 

Someone is saying how can we do 
these things without labor. Well sir, 
abundance of labor never made a man 
see straight or think right. When we 
begin to understand what our real job 
and duty are te our soil we shall so or- 
der and adjust our going that we can 
use more labor profitably and then, 
too, learn easily what the labor 
problems are as such, and no matter 
what the industrial conditions are 
there will be labor aplenty at our 
doors.—[H. E. Cook. 


Size and Capacity of Silo 

What kind of woed should be used in con- 
structing a silo? What is the best size for 
six cows for six months and have some left 
for fall when the pasture gets short? What 
is the approximate cost?—[George Vance. 

There are several kinds of wood 
that are suitable for use in building 
silos, The following varieties are given 
in the order of their comparative 
value redwood, white 
cedar, fir and vellow pine. It is impor- 
tant that the wood be straight and 
free froi knots, sapwood or any 
serious defect. The material should be 
iform as possible and the staves 
should be of the width and 
thickness. The small silo may be best 
made of one piece stave. 

The size of the silo that would con- 


ays of 


Cypress pine, 


Loose 


as ul 


same 


tain feed for six cows for six months 
would be S feet in diameter and 27 
feet high. Since you desire to have 
surplus silage after this feeding period 
and since there will be some waste, 
due to silage spoiling on top and at 


the sides, a silo 10 feet in diameter 
and 30 feet high will insure a sufficient 
supply. You will have to get the es- 
timate of the cost from your dealer, 
due to prices being so variable under 
present conditions. 





Keep Clover Going 


The following suggestions come 
from the New Jersey station. The use 
of a clover seed drill which covers the 
seed reduces the amount required at 
least 30%. Harrowing winter grain 
lightly after sowing clover by hand 
helps cover the seed, gives a better 
stand and does not hurt the grain or 
the timothy. 

Sowing under the best possible 
weather conditions also saves seed. If 
best conditions cannot be secured, it is 
safer to sow half the seed and then 
wait a week or two before sowing the 
other half; either seeding will give 
an adequate stand if favorable weath- 
er follows. 

Alsike clover seed is only about 60% 
as expensive as red clover, and the 


alsike seed, being smaller, will £0 
twice as far. While not so desirab! 
as red clover, alsike is an excellent 


substitute for at least a part of it, €8- 
pecially where the soil is rather wet 
or sour. 
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Crops Getting Under Way 

A change for the better in climatic 
conditions the second and third week 
in May is most gratifying. The crop 
season is still late. Without doubt in 
many places delayed seeding cannot 
be made up no matter how good the 
weather from now on. All of this 
points to the easy possibility of harvest 
returns very much below what are 
needed. 

But should distribution of rainfall 
and sunshine prove perfect from now 
on there may be more recuperation 
than at one time seemed _ possible. 
Nothing, of course, can restore losses 
to wheat through winterkilling as 
prought out in our report some weeks 
ago made by our statistician, B. W. 


Snow. Winter wheat acreage thus 
abandoned is going into other crops 


rapidly, that is so far as shortage in 
the labor situation and delayed deliv- 
eries of fertilizer and permit. 
Some of this acreage is already seeded 
to spring grains, and some of it is go- 
ing into corn and potatoes. 

Even in the northwest where there 
has been much apprehension over de- 
layed seeding of spring wheat pessi- 
mism on account of a late spring has 
been to some extent dissipated, and so 


seeds 


far as Minnesota is concerned, has 
been reported almost entirely un- 
founded. The season there has been 


late and backward, but it appears the 
difference between the amount of 
farm work finished on May 1 is very 
little less than for the same period a 
year ago. “The amount of spring sow- 
ing completed May 1, 1919. was t4%, 
while on May 1, 1920, it was 59%; soil 
now in excellent condition and favor- 
able growing weather, will, in a large 
measure, dispel the pessimistic feeling. 


Other western reports also hold out 
some encouragement, 
In the older middle and eastern 


states crop conditions are far short of 
what they ought to be the last half of 
May. Following heavy winter snows, 
more or less low lying meadows were 
winterkilled. Then came the cold, wet 
weather of April and the first half of 
May preventing farmers normally get- 
ting into the fields to prepare seed 
beds for crops. This has been over- 
come to some extent the past few days 
by better weather. Tree fruits seem 
to be blossoming well, this including 
apples, although late; and subject to 
the possibility of cold rains visiting 
trees at time of pollination. 

Onions have been very 
sown, often under difficulties, but now 
making a fair start in Indiana, Ohio, 
New York, Massachusetts, The 
planting of potatoes has been pushed 
in the west: more or less hampered in 
New York and New England by scar- 
city in seed stock and difficulty in get- 
ting fertilizer. It is too early to know 
definitely regarding either. Following 
are some recent brief reports to 
American Agriculturist from growers: 

With Potato Growers 

Potato acreage will be about the 
Same as last year, planting rather late 
in this section.—[J. F. Eastman, Farm 
Bureau Manager, Binghamton, N Y. 

Acreage will be cut quite badly 
around here, account of lack of ferti- 
lizer at any price. The spring is not 
late, but it is cold.—[S. W. F., Detroit, 
Somerset County. Me. 

Among the large operators in Mich 
potatoes is the C. L. Randall Co, writ- 
ing ‘as follows under date of May 17: 
We are positively sure acreage will be 
increased this year; the northern part 
of the state probably 15 to 18%: in 
Oakland, Macomb and Lapeer counties 
up to 150% as this is trucking distance 
from Detroit, Flint, Pontiac, ete. 


generally 


etc. 





I look for about the usual acreage 
this season.—[S. C. Cushman, Wyoce- 
nha, Wis. 

. 


More Large Eggs—I have received 
an egg the same dimensions as the one 
Which Mrs Hamparian of Long Island 
told about in a recent issue, and an- 
other 4% inch shorter in length. I have 
had several a trifle smaller within the 
Past two months, and it does not take 
pure breds to produce them either. I 
a'30 have a hen which lays eggs 
Weighing’ just two pounds to the 
dozen.— [Mrs Emma Rohrich, Catta- 
raugus County, N Y, 


Why Liberty Bonds Declined 

Liberty bonds last week struck low- 
est prices yet, selling in open market 
second 4% under SSS per 3100 bond, 
$86.50 for third 4%, and under $95 
for Victory 4%. To the person with 
available funds buying these gilt-edge 
securities at such prices he is assured, 
on the basis of holding until maturity 
»%4% to 6%% tax free 
the holder of very large quantities). 
The immediate cause of the further 
decline in the price was the offering 
in the money markets of other high 
class securities yielding big rates of 
interest. 

A few days ago American Agricul- 
turist wrote to the secretary of the 
treasury at Washington, asking for a 
statement from that high 
authority regarding reasons for the 
decline: also reasons why holders who 
are not should suffer 
no eventual Houston has 
replied specifically as foliows: 


yield, (unless 


seurce of 


obliged to sell 


loss Mr 


market prices of 
chiefly of mar- 
reflect any 


The depreciation in the 
Liberty bonds is the result 
ket conditions, and does _ not 
change in the intrinsic value of the bonds 
to investors. In my judgment the present 
market depreciation is due chiefly to the fact 


that of the 20,000,000 Americans who patri- 
otieally subscribed during the period of the 
war, large numbers have not been willing 
or able to exercise such control over their 
personal expenditure as would enable them 
to retain their bonds after the cessation of 
hostilities. 


In other words, the depreciation is due in 
large measure to the reaction which the peo- 
ple underwent after the armistice, and the 
tendency to treat Liberty bonds as spending 
money for current purposes rather than as 
investments. 

Unwise Selling of Bonds 


Liberty bonds, like other bonds, are subject 
to market influences, including the law of 
supply and demand. Their market quotations 
have declined in consequence of the failure 
of the great investing public to save in pro- 
portion to the enormous expenditure of cap- 
ital during and since the war. Many patri- 
otic people bought Liberty bonds and Vic- 
tory notes under the impulse of patriotism 
who have been unwilling, since the war was 
over, to continue to lend their money to the 
government, and have forced their holdings 
on the market more rapidly than others could 
save funds to invest, with consequent depre- 
ciation in market prices. The Treasury is 
definitely opposed to the proposal that the 
Liberty bonds be exchanged for bonds bear- 
ing a higher rate of interest, and believes 
that it offers no real solution of the prob- 
lem of the depreciation in the market prices 
of Liberty bonds. 

As the Treasury views it, the Liberty bond 
problem is chiefly one of quantity. Unfortu- 
nately, many holders of Liberty bonds who 
patriotically subscribed for them and _ held 
them during the war, have since regarded 
them as so much spending money and thrown 
them on the market more rapidly than others 
could funds to invest, with consequent 
depreciation in market prices. People generally 
have been spending money freely and saving 
relatively little. so there has not been suf- 
ficient capital saved to overcome the pres- 
sure upon the market from those who bought 
bonds as patriots but not as investors. 

In these circumstances, to add a fraction 
to the rate of interest borne by the bonds 
would have no important or lasting effect upon 
their market prices, while it would have an 
injurious effect upon the government’s credit 
and burden the government and the taxpay- 
ers with higher interest charges over a long 
period of years. The government could not. 
of course, manufacture savings or create buy- 
ers for its securities simply by increasing 
the interest rate on the outstanding bonds. 
The only effect of such a course would be to 
depreciate all other securities automatically 
and establish a high interest level for many 
years which would be burdensome to the de- 
velopment of the country. 


True Remedy—Work and Save 


The present market prices of Liberty bonds 
are causing no loss to real investors who are 
holding their bonds as permanent investments. 
They are not suffering because others see fit 
to sell their bonds now for less than they 
are worth. Neither these investors nor those 
who wish to sell their bonds have any ground 
for expecting a donation from the United 
States in the form of additional interest on 
the bonds. The United States is under no ob- 
ligation to guarantee holders of Liberty bonds 
against variations in money market conditions 
or to guarantee a market at par for the 
bonds. To make a gift of a higher rate of 
interest to the people who subscribed for 
their bonds on definite terms for a definite 
period of time would, in my opinion, be sub- 
versive of all proper principles of wgovern- 
ment. To limit such a gift to original sub- 
seribers would be impracticable; to extend it 
to market purchasers would be utterly inde- 
fensible. The Treasury is opposed to any 
donation of this character. ; 

The true remedy for the existing market 
depreciation of Liberty bonds is for people 
to work and save, to keep their holdings of 
Liberty bonds as investments, and to pur- 
o— additional _ftestnanens securities with 

eir savings.—[D. F, ; r 
ag tong [D. F. Houston, Secretary of 


save 











“Back up Biddy” 
with Malox 


Keep your Hens Happy and Laying 


Are your hens comfortable at night? Or 
do mites swarm out of cracks and crevices by 
thousands to suck their life blood, lower 
their vitality and reduce egg production? 

Mites, unlike lice, hide by day. Spray the hen- 
house thoroughly with Malox and your birds will be 
free from mites and can lay better. It mixes instantly 
‘ One quart makes four gallons of 
Sticks for several months until it wears off. 


with cold water. 
spray. 


Hens can’t scratch mites and lay eggs at the same time. 
Back up Biddy with MALOX and get more eggs. 
y for name of nearest dealer, and we will also send you 

our large illustrated book ““PROTOX for Poultry.” 


worth having. 


The American Agricultural Chemical Co. 
Boston, Mass., Rutland, Vt., New York City, Buffalo. 


Baltimore, Philadelphia, Detroit 


Write 


His Can oF Tlalox 
MAKES SIXTEEN GALLONS 
OF SPRAY SOLUTION 


It is 


FACTORY-evenetr badd) 














go around. 


M. W. Cole, President 
Executive Committee 


Wm. Church Osborn 
Delmer Runkle 
Frank S. Thomas 
Myron S. Hall 





A Much-Appreciated 


Farmers’ Loan Service 


HE RESPONSE of New York State farmers to the invi- 
tation to “Use Our Money to Make Money” has been 
simply tremendous. We would like to take care of 
every one of you but our available funds will not nearly 


We will, however, consider loan applications from 
bona fide New York State farm operators in such order 
and at such times as the business situation will warrant. 


Inquire of your local banker or write us for particulars. 


Farmers Fund, Inc. 
Alliance Bank Building 
Rochester :: N.Y. 




















Saves Baby Chicks 


Put Avicol in the drinking water. 





Most people lose half of every hatch, 
and seem to expect it. Chick cholera or 
white diarrhoea is the trouble. The U. S. 
Government states that over half the 
chicks hatched die from this cause. 

An_ Avicol tablet in the 
drinking water, will positively 
save your little chicks from 
all such diseases. Inside of 48 
hours the sick ones will be a3 
lively as_ crickets. Avicol 
keeps them healthy and makes 
them grow and develop. 

Mrs. Wm. May, Rego, Ind., writes: “I 
was losing 10 or 15 chicks a day from 
diarrhoea before I received the Avicol. [ 
ae yt gost 2. ene — i 

costs nothing to try Avicol. If you 
don’t find that it prevents and promptly 
tures white diarrhoea and all other bowel 
diseases of poultry, tell us and your 
money will be refunded by return mail. 
Avicol is sold by most druggists and poul- 
try remedy dealers, or you can send 26c 
A ig a a —— by mail post- 

> urrell-Dugger Co., 492 olum 
Bias. Indianapolis, Ind. - _ 


stops chicks dying 


WELL ?favs' WELL 
Own a machine of your own. Cash or easy 


terms. Many styles and sizes forall purposes. 
Write for Circular 


Williams Bros., 436 W. State St., Ithaca, W. Y. 
































Their national reputation safeguards you against 
dissatisfaction! 


MEN —orrenoasce 


SHOES MADE BY 


ENDICOTT-JOHNSON 


the world’s largest shoe manufacturer. 
We'll save you money on them. 

Comfortable, Neat and 
Long Wearing. 
over the famous MUN- 
SON ARMY Last. Tough 
Kromelk or oak soles and 
solid leather heels; half 
bellows tongue; uppers 
of dark tan leather, soft 
and pliable. Wax thread 
stitched throughout. 
Plenty of room for 
the ball of your foot. 
Toe broad and 
roomy. Wear like 
iron. Sizes 6 to 
11. Order at 


once. 
























MOTHERS 


Here’s a chance to buy boys’ shoes that wear like 
iron at reasonable prices. 


Boys’ Scout Shoes, 2'/2-5.......eeeeeeeenes $2.95 
Youths’ Scout Shoes, 1-2........0ceeeeeene $2.85 
Lt. Gts.” Scout Shoes, 9-13/2...........005- $2.75 


SEND NO MONEY 
Just write vour size on a postal, with your ad- 
dress, and we will ship immediately by parcel post 
collect. Order at once. Postage prepaid 
U. S. MAIL ORDER HOUSE 
Dept. 10, Box 3129 BOSTON 




















WHEN YOU WRITE 
ADVERTISERS 


Be sure to mention Americam Agriculturtst 
Take advantage of Our Guarantee of 
TRUE ADVERTISING 


NATIONAL 
FARM Power 
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D EVO E Lead ‘wai ee Paint 





PURE WHITE LEAD 
PURE WHITE ZINC 
PURE LINSEED OIL 
PURE TURPENTINE DRYER 

AND NOTHING ELSE 


















‘ 


“ You know this 
is good paint 


the formula on the can shows it con- 
It’s 
































tains no worthless adulterants. 


all paint paint—paint to the last drop in the can. That’s 
why Devoe takes fewer gallons and wears years longer. 


COVERS MORE THAN YOU ADVERTISE 
Morrisville, Vt. 

I have used Devoe paints for many years. They cover more than you 
advertise and stand every test. Seventeen years ago a painter estimated 
10 gallons for a house and had enough left for another coat, which was 
applied ten years after the first two. It was Devoe, and this impressed 
me so much that I have used Devoe ever since. 

WILLIS P. THAYER. 


Lewisburg, Pa. 


My stable was painted with Devoe fifteen years ago and it has weathered 
so well I wish to have it repainted with the same kind. It must be the 
ginc in the mixture that keeps it so lasting. 

E. M. BEALE. 


DEVOE PAINT:—wears longer—looks better. 
CHEAP PAINT:—does neither—costs more. 


Let us send you the free booklet on painting, “Keep Appearances Up and 
Expenses Down." Write for it today. And we']] direct you te the nearest 
Devoe Agent 


LASTED FIFTEEN YEARS 





DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., Inc. 
101 Fulton Street 


New York—Chicago—New Orleans—Houston—Buffalo—Boston 


New York, N. Y. 
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Here is You’ 
Mower 


will produc 
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nm and Answer Sheet and | 
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Seott & Soos (o.,165 Main St., Marysville, 0. y 































Established 1851 


Junior American Grain 
Threshers for the Farmer 





Pneumatic Straw Cutt-r Attachments 
Special Prices This Month 


Doylestown Agricultural Co. 





When thestand is thin— whenevery 
spear of hay helps, then is when you 
will most appreciate the N.F.E. Mower— 
the mower that gets all the hay under 
aul conditions, 

The easy operating, vertical lift 
enables you to cut close totrees, stumps or 
boulders with the least loss of hay. The 
close-fitting, keen-cutting knife floats in 
and out of depressions, and gets every 
blade. 


The N.F.E. is just the kind of 
mower you would buy if you were to order 
one built to your own specifications. It 
has every desirable modern improvement 
that goes to make a better mower. It is 
a $125.00 mower in every detail excepting 
only the price. The quality is rigtt—it 
must be to meet our broad “money back 


















Doylestown, Pa. 




























if you want it" guarantee. 

Avoid high prices and costly mis- 
takes by getting our prices before you 
buy farm equipment of any kind. 





LIMESTONE 
PULVISERS 








Sold direct from Ask for descriptive circularand our 
Factory to Farmer. New Spring Supplement, showing season- 
Write for ¢ gue able farm tools of all kinds at “Short 
Line” prices—the lowest prices at which 

O. B. WISE good implements can be sold. 






PULVISER CO. 


% - Knoxville, Tenn. NATIONAL FARM EQUIPMENT CO. 

















Dept. A 98 Chambers St., New York 








Dwarf Essex Rape. 
U. J. COVER 





SEED FOR 


for Syrup, Kaffir Corn, Clover and ‘Timothy. 


SALE 


Millet. 





Fan Ovum Headquarters’ 


Mention 





Golden Sorghum 





MT. GILEAD, OHIO A A When You Write. 
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Time Savers on Eastern Farms 
4. J 
t seems that the price of this type of 


{From Page 


machine is a little bit high and it is 
to be expected that when larger pro- 


duction occurs that there will be a de- 
in price: just when this will oc- 
cur, however, is The 
garden type of tractor usually has suf- 


crease 


problematical. 


ficient traction and power to pull an 
S or 10-inch plow bottom in average 
soil and it will readily handle such 

all nplements as harrows, small 
‘ s, lawn mowers and implements 
of s ilar capacity. Experience shows 
that practically twice as much work 
can be accomplished by one of these 
machines and one man, as can be ac- 
ee plished by a horse and one man, 
in connection with trucking imple- 
ments. As the machines become bet- 
ter known and the gardeners more 
thoroughly understand them undoubt- 
edly they will develop a higher efli- 
ciency, 

The third type of tractor, but one 


which is somewhat more uncommon, 
is just half way between the two types 
mentioned. It may be designated as 
the two-horse type and is designed to 
carry on those operations which ordi- 
narily require the use of two horses. 
Manufacturers have recognized the 
opportunities in this field only recent- 
ly, but in the last year there have 
been several machines of approxi- 
mately this size developed; it remains 
to be seen whether it will prove more’ 
popular than the two which 
have been described, It appears that 
there will be a good field for it, and if 
properly developed and exploited it 
may prove a big success. It has ample 
power to pull one 14-inch plow bottom 
and can easily take care of any other 


sizes 


machines on which two horses are 
usually employed, 
Most tractors are not designed for 


hauling purposes, but nevertheless, 
there is a tendency on the part of the 
owners to use them in this way, and de- 
will- have to recognize this 
tendency. The truck farmer especially 
has a great deal of hauling to do, both 
to his and from them, and a 
light tractor will undoubtedly prove of 
great in this particular 
nection, 

Farmers Own Many Motor Trucks 

A recent survey of the motor truck 


signers 


fields 


con- 


value 


field shows that the farmers, as a 
class, own more motor trucks 
than any other class. Without 
having statistics to prove the 
statement, it is, however, a _ fairly 
safe guess to say that there are more 
1oter trucks in the hands of truck 
farmers than any other kind of farm- 
ers. The truck gardener is quick to 
appreciate the benefits to be derived 
from the use of the motor truck, and 
it is becoming a necessity on every 
truck farm. One of the factors of suc- 
cess in truck gardening is to obtain 
quick delivery of products, and the 
otor truck is of great assistance in 
this respect. Railroad express in times 
past was depended upon greatly to 
carry truck and produce to the good 
markets, but in the last few years 


creat dissatisfaction with this method 
of transportation. has arisen, and un- 
doubtedly has been influential in pro- 

1oting the use of motor trucks. The 
great numbers of four, five, or even 
seven-ton capacity trucks which crowd 
roads approaching New York in 
mornings are an indication of the 
this transportation sys- 


the 
ine 
success which 
tem has met with among truck gard- 
ners 

\s with tractors, the choice of the 
truck depends upon several factors, Of 


course, first comes the decision as to 
whether the truck will prove profit- 
ible or not Usually, this is easily 


demonstrated and is perhaps the eas- 
jest question to settle; next, the size of 
truck should be given consideration. 
Of course, the kind of truck should 
be decided upon very carefully. There 
ure unreliable concerns manufacturing 
unreliable trucks, and it is unwise to 
experiment along this line. Buy only 
from reliable dealers handling stand- 





ard, well advertised machines Which 
have shown by past performance that 
they are entitled to respectful consig. 
eration. 

A very good way of increasing the 
capacity of the truck is to use a trail. 
even more of these Very 
can be attached to a 
truck, and the total load thereby 

increased at comparatively 
additional expense. As better 
re extended and developed, the 
use of trailers in connection with 


trucks will greatly increase, 


er. One or 


devices 





roads ; 


Drainage Worth Considering 


Much time is lost on many truck 
farms which are located in place 
where the drainage is not the best jp 


the world. The ground is continually 
wet and soft and transportation is ae. 
complished with difficulty. Here igg 
chance for some drainage work to be 
done, and for big returns to be made 
on a comparatively small investment, 
On Long Island it is becoming quiteag 
common practice to drain large areas 
of land to lower the water table tg 
such a depth that the land can be 
more easily cultivated. Of course jp 
places the rainfall is not very 
great, but even so considerable bene- 
fits can be derived from the practice, 
Usually it pays to employ the services 
of an engineer in connection with the 
drainage system because one wants to 
be sure that the system, once installed, 
will work, and unless all the various 
factors governing the installation are 
taken care of, its performance jg 
doubtful. 
Sometimes 


some 


the conditions are such 
that irrigation must be practiced in 
stead of drainage. If the soil isa dry 
soil and seasons are dry, enough may 
be lost to destroy all the profit on the 
year’s work. The truck gardener can- 
not afford to place his dependence up- 
on the weatherman for his supply of 
moisture. He ought to be independent 
in this respect, and an adequate irti- 


gation system will make him so. It 
may be either a surface or an over- 
head irrigation system, depending up- 
on local conditions. The overhead 
svstem of irrigation seems to be gain- 
ing in popularity and is receiving at- 
tention from technical agriculturists 
Of course it is somewhat expensive in 
installation and operation and cannot 
be used successfully with all kinds of 
crops. It might be mentioned in con- 


nection with the overhead system that 
it furnishes an excellent means of field 
washing of vegetables so that they do 


not have to be taken to headquarters 
for cleaning. 

The progressive truck gardener will 
alwavs be on the lookout to add labor- 
saving tools to his equipment. He will 
keep in touch with manufacturers of 
truck farming implements, and when 
he finds that a new type is being man- 
ufactured that is more efficient than 
the one he has previously used he 
should not hesitate to give it a trial. 
Often nachines become inefficient, 
more because they are out-of-date 
than for any other reason. Any big 


manufacturing concern’s machines 
costing hundreds of thousands of dol- 


lars are sometimes discarded after @ 
few years of use simply because more 
eflicient ones have been developed. In- 
telligent judgment on the part of the 
truck gardener in this respect will 


often mean a large increase in profits 





Fighting Currant Worms—lIt is 4 
good plan to keep a sharp lookout for 
the currant worm, both on the cu 
rant and the gooseberry bushes. It 
takes the worms only a few days te 
strip the bushes of their foliage. The? 
they hide themselves preparatory for 
hatching a larger crop of worms the 
next year. If they are destroyed with 
a poisonous spray it will not only save 
this year’s crop of berries, but will 
also materially lessen next year’s ‘ rop 
of worms. I use bordeaux on my 
gooseberry bushes with a little paris 
green mixed in. White hellebore is 
also effective in destroying the worms 
and is not so poisonous.—[A, J. Lest 
West Virginia. 
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Sweet Corn Valuable Intercrop 


“The problem of intercropping a 
young peach orchard before it comes 
into bearing,” said J. H. Kent, a suc- 
cessful peach grower in Burlington ('o, 
N J, “often presents quite a propvus:- 
tion. In my own experience, I have 
found that the cost of establishing a 
young peach orchard can be greatly 
redu ed by growing crops which give 
a cash yield as well as provide the 
nece:sary tillage at the right season. 

“Of course, the orchard must be 
sufficiently fertilized so that the inter- 
cropping will not result in a diminu- 
tion of the growth of the trees or the 
main object will be defeated. Crops 
which demand too much moisture are 


to be avoided. If they are grown, 
however, they must be planted far 
enough away from the base to the 
fruit trees, so that they will not sap 


all of the soil moisture. 

“A crop which I have found very 
profitable and which does not injure 
the trees is early sweet corn, that can 
be disposed of profitably on the Phil- 
adelphia market The corn must be 


and they will be nipped 
killing frost. 

“The cost of establishing a new 
peach orchard can be greatly reduced 
without loss in the rate of growth of 
the young trees if good judgment is 
used. The owner must not let his en- 
thusiasm for producing a crop of 
sweet corn, or any other intercropped 
product cause him to lose sight of the 
main object, which is the proper pro- 
duction of an orchard.” 


by the first 


Form Packing House Association 
PULVER, NEW YORK 

The apple growers of Monroe coun- 
tv, N Y, have organized three packing 
house associations under the auspices 
of the county farm bureau. They are: 
Webster fruit growers’ co-operative 
association, inc, with directors, Georg: 
W. Dunn, Ear! Wright, J. J. Hallauer, 
George Stokes and George Hosenfelt. 
Hilton fruit growers’ co-operative as- 
sgciation, Ine, with directors, Richard 
Bassett, Fred Curtis, Nicholas Lee, Ar- 
thur Schultz and Wilbur Curtis, Wal- 


ALVAL HH. 


of boxed apples, and this year the pro- 
portion may be nearly as large 
by,\the end of the season. At present 
Washington is shipping three times as 
many cars as the rest of the boxed ap- 
ple section. 

The 6O00-acre Sodus fruit farm will 
experiment with bees ona large scale 
this season in an effort to induce ear- 
lier fertilization of the blossoms than 
when left to chance alone, as often, 
just as the proper stage for fertiliza- 
tion arrived a drenching rain would 
ruin the pollen, This is the most no- 
table instance in this part of the state 
of using bees on a large scale in or- 
chard work. Cherries, peaches, plums 
and apples are the fruits grown. 

Orleans county peach growers look 
for.a good crop this season. Accord- 
ing to Jay E. Allis, a leading grower 
of western Orleans county, the trees 
are showing more live buds in the 
peach belt from the Ridge road on the 
north to the Naples ridge on the south 
than in any other section of western 
New York. Elbertas show 75% of live 
buds and the Rochester and Carman 


varieties show 95% of live buds in 
some orchards. Apples, pears and 
cherries also look promising in this 
section 


My Best Potato Crop 


D. C. KENYON, LACKAWANNA COUNTY PA 


Some three or four years before, the 
land on which was grown the crop of 
potatoes here described was also it 
potatoes, We put leaf mold 
and stable manure on the land at that 
time. Near this was our woodlot,. and 
this was purt of our sheep pasture 
Our 40 to 50 sheep and lambs stayed 

in the cover of that 


leaves, 











lot on hot or 
stormy days. Hence 
the leaf mold was 
rich before it was 


used for bedding. 

I put that ima- 
nure on and plowed 
it in and planted to 
potatoes, but got a 
light crop. The 
next vear I planted 
the field to sweet 
corn and seeded it 


at last cultivation 
to timothy and 
clover. The sweet 


corn yielded a good 
crop and also the 
hay the next year. 
The next year I 
plowed this land in 
June, rolled, plank- 
dragged, harrowed, 
ec ross-harrowed, 
marking the rows 5 
feet by 3 feet. I 
put on 600 pounds 
of potato fertilizer 
to the acre. The 
fertilizer Was put 
on in hills; it was 
worked in, and 
then planted to po- 
tatoes. The land 
was well cared for, 
cultivated both 








Mr Emans on Right, Standing Beside Splendid Block of Apples Just Ready for Sorting 


kept away from the trees; I make 
certain that it is 4% feet from the 
trees. The peach trees are ted 18 
feet apart each way. giving me room 
for four rows of corn, 3 feet apart. 

“The corn is planted in early May, 
unless the season is very late, such as 
this year. Early in the spring the 
ground is fertilized with coarse barn- 
yard manure, which also helps in re- 
taining moisture. The ground is cul- 
tivated during May and June until the 
corn growth is too large to permit a 
horse-cultivator to get through. The 
cultivation, which is given every seven 
to 10 days, is of value to the orchard 
in retaining the moisture, and in keep- 
ing down the weeds, Without the corn 
crop to pay for the extra labor I 
would not consider the practice worth 

“By growing the earlier varieties of 
Sweet corn, such as the Early Corn 
and Early Champion, I have the crop 
ready to take off the ground before 
the end of July and a cover crop of 
cowpeas sown by August 1. This 
leaves the ground undisturbed during 
the remainder of the season, and the 
new wood of the peach trees is given 
an opportunity to harden before the 
cold fall weather comes. 

“I. prefer this method,” said Mr 
Kent, “in preference to the use of a 
crop like potatoes, which is dug late 
in the season. The late digging stirs 
up the soil and stimulates the growth 
of the trees at the wrong time, in my 
Opinion. It starts the shoots too much, 





(See Page 3] 


ker fruit growers’ co-operative asso- 
ciation, Inc, with directors, F. P. Fel- 
lows, Arthur Simmons, George Klock, 
Don W. Pringle and Myron Blossom. 

The associations will erect packing 
houses where the fruit of all members 
will be sorted, graded and barreled for 
market. It is believed that this large 
scale handling will result in better 
packing and increased prices as @ 
consequence. Sales may be made in- 
dividually or through the association. 
In general the associations will be run 
after the manner of the growers’ co- 
operative associations in the west, the 
general organization being copied after 
the successful plan worked out in 
Niagara county two years ago. 

That New York growers are awak- 
ening to the necessity of improved 
methods if the markets in the east are 
to be saved from complete invasion of 
the western pack is a salutary sign ar- 
riving none too early. While the sea- 
son now on the wane 1s not one to 
make a fair comparison on, yet the 
facts are that western fruit has all 
along been offered liberally in mar- 
kets formerly supplied with eastern 
barreled apples. Supplies of boxed ap- 
ples in these markets have increased 
steadily, and in 1919 reached about 
twice the volume of 1916. Apparently 
western fruit dealers have attempted a 
wider and more systematic distribution 
and have pushed their apples aggres- 
sively in the markets of the east. Last 
year Washington shipned fully two- 
thirds of the whole carlot movement 


ways. We dug SOO 
bushels of fine, 
large potatoes 
from 15,000 hills and had ever so 
many small fry left over. 


Fertility for Potatoes 


Potatoes to produce profitably re- 
quire an abundance of plant food, as 
shown by tests at the Ohio station. A 
good clover sod on soil where pota- 
toes have not been grown for at least 
five years is regarded as very desir- 
able; then from 12 to 16 tons of good 
manure per acre, with the addition of 
300 to 500 pounds of acid phosphate 
per acre marks the fertility require- 
ments of this crop. 

Experiments show that fertilizers 
should be spread as a surface dressing 
on the entire field rather than in the 
rows with the potatoes. In this way 
the potato roots spread out more 
widely and the following crops take 
up the fertil'tv not used by the pota- 
toes in a better way. 

When manure is scarce the use of 
muriate of potash, at the rate of 1”) 
pounds to the acre in connection with 
a heavy application of acid phosphate 
is recommended. On thin soils some 
nitrate of soda will be needed in the 
absence of manure and clover. 








State Flowers and Plants—The fol- 
lowing flowers have been adopted in 
one way or another as the state flow- 
er: New York rose; Ohio scarlet car- 
nation, Maryland goldenrod, Delaware 
peach blossom, West Virginia rhodo- 
dendron. 
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GET ALL THE 
GRAIN YOU 
RAISE 


Trying to get along with the old 
method of waiting for the cus- 
tom thresher to come along and 
thresh WHAT’S LEFT of your 
grain is as much out of date as 
cutting with the old cradle. 
This old way costs too much in 
time and crop loss to tolerate. 
Owning your own 


SJ 











INDIVIDUAL 


THRESHER 


is the one way out—if you expect a 
full profit from grain raising. 
You do your threshing when 
grain is ready—and when you are 
ready. No disappointments; no ex- 
pensive time and labor losses such as 
you always associate with the custom 
thresher. 
GRAY was the first to offer to the 
grain raisers of the country a practical 
and efficient small thresher. With 
high labor costs and favorable grain 
prices, the individual small thresher 
has become the standard in all grain 
farming sections. Frequently several 
grain raisers own jointly a Gray 
Thresher. 
Gray Individual Threshers have an 80- 
year reputation for quality which fully 
guarantees you against disappoint- 
ments. Their reasonable price will 
surprise you. 

Before another threshing season 

overtakes you, write for our 

catalogue and prices. 


A. W. Gray’s Sons, Inc., 
Box A2, Poultney, Vt. 


Factory at Middletown Springs, Vt. 


your 




















GET THIS CATALOGUE 
A. W. Gray’s Sons, Inc. 
—Please send me your 
catalog and suggest prop- 
er equipment for farm 
devoting about — acres 
to grain crops. Also quote 
prices, 
Name 


Seerereerereerere 


‘Address. ..ccssccscvcce 















Why risk injury to 
your plants, vines, 
trees, and reduction 
of your crops by 
applying Arsenical 
Preparations? 


USE 





Contains no Paris Green or Arsenic 


A safe insecticide for your plants and 
veyvetables. Write for booklets, ete. 
USE BUG DEATH APHIS ON FRUIT TREES 
Danforth Chemical Co., Leominster, Mass. 











d At Rock Bottom 
e e Ss Wholesale Prices 
Buy Direct and Save Money. 

Clover, alfalfa, alsike, timothy, seed grains and 
seed corns sold with a money-back -if-you-want- 

it guarantee. Send for price list today 

PRODUCERS SEED CORPORATION 
Selling Direct from Field to Farmer 

CHICAGO AND PERRY STS., BUFFALO, N. Y. 














Tomato and Cabbage Plants fe ges ani Pars 
TIFTOR, GA. 


WwW. L. BEARDIN, « + 
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IMPENDING CHANGES 
What Flour at $20 a Barrel in Quantity 
Would Mean to Eastern Farmers 


Another advance in transportation rates, 
this time of 25 to 35°,, is on the way. It 
will be here before autumn. The extra cost 

ll be added to everything from the west 


and south that is consumed in the east. 
Higher freights plus the assured shortage 
in the western grain crop this season means 
dear also 


fearfully winter. It 
corresponding 


advantage to the 


feed next 
means a 
crops grown here in the eastern and middle 
states. Every dollar cost of 
transporting foodstuffs from the west means 
another dollar added to the prices which our 
s a sort of 


added to tne 


eastern-grown crops may sell. It 
protective tariff. 
This situation calls for important changes 


in farming right now, this season. We must 
raise the feed for live stock, instead of buy- 
ing it. Mill feed that now costs at retail 
around $4 per 100 pounds may reach un- 


heard of figures ere another spring. Corn, 
buckwheat, soy beans or other beans may be 
planted where it is too late for spring rye, 
oats or peas. Barley, hungarian millet, roots, 
rape will make lots of cheap feed. Peas and 
beans as a feed are juite as concentrated as 
anything one can buy. Barley and peas sown 
in August will withstand early frosts, and 
supply green feed after pastures are gone by. 

Flour at $16 a barrel today may go very 
much higher. Fresh eggs next December 
will be phenomenally high. Put down your 
supply now, in lime water or by the water 
glass method, for eggs can hardly be much 
cheaper this season. 

Dear freights, cheap land here compared 
to $200 to $500 an acre in the western wheat 
belt, will force the east to grow all its own 
grain—wheat, oats, rye, buckwheat, etc. The 
new style mill that grinds and bolts all 
grains separating the bran and middlings 
from the flour or meal, will be owned and 
operated co-operatively, affording a _ local 
market at profitable prices for the farmer’s 
grain. He will get back the offal, while the 
local community will consume the flour and 
meal. The millions heretofore drained away 
for imported flour and feed will stay here, 
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being paid to our farmers for the grain they 
grow. 

Fruits, vegetables, etc, now brought long 
distances, will be raised here, our growers 
being paid for it instead of railroads mid- 
dlemen and distant regions. 

American Agriculturist urges its readers 
to realize NOW the seriousness of the food 
and feed outlook, and prepare to meet it be- 
fore it is too late. Make the most of gar- 
dens, dried fruits and vegetables, preserves 
so far as sugar permits, etc. Our own 
Orange Judd crop report is confirmed by the 
government report. Both emphasize the 
smallest area and poorest condition of crops 
at this date in years. 

Self-preservation and assurances of keen 
demand at higher prices justify each farmer 
in producing all the food and feed possible 
this year that he can, in spite of daylight 
wasting, labor shortage, late season and 
all other obstacles. Should the next three 
months be bad for crops, beware of famine 
before next year’s harvest. 





Another Contract Line Broken 

Co-operative effort is bringing the reward 
to growers of canning crops in all of the 
eastern canning sections in the way of fair 
prices. Struggling along for years, the farm- 
ers have sold their tomatoes, peas and sweet 
corn at the dictation of the canners. It has 
been a process similar to the old milk line 
on contract day before the Dairymen’s 
league took a hold of things. 

But affairs took a different turn this sea- 
The manufacturers found themselves 
confronted with a federation of canning as- 
sociations in 10 western New York counties, 
and realized they were up against a move- 
ment for a state federation of growers who 
raise crops for the cannery and who were 
going to sell at somewhere near the cost of 
production or put their fields into other 
crops this season. The same condition on a 
smaller scale confronted the factory owners 
in southern New Jersey, Maryland and in 
other eastern trucking sections. 

The co-operation worked. Its proof is in 
the prices at which the crops are to be sold. 
Although the output is not entirely con- 
tracted, the general range on tomatoes is $2 
to $4.50 a ton better than last season. West- 
ern New York growers are to get $20 to $22 
a ton more for their peas. Records on the 
cost of production of these canning crops are 
needed so that more exact data will be avail- 
able next season. Growers should give their 
co-operation to the gatherers of such figures, 
and then more convincing proof of the merit 
of co-operation will show itself in the way of 
fair prices. 


son, 


Wrong and Right Policies 

Too late to benefit spring planting, con- 
gress authorizes the war department to sell 
100,000 tons of its nitrate of soda to farmers 
at about $88 a ton, or just what it cost Uncle 
Sam. Why should he expect to realize 100% 
on this article when he is sacrificing other 
war supplies at 10 to 50 cents on the dollar? 

Another curiosity of the government’s pol- 
icy toward nitrate is the report of the com- 
mittee which has been investigating the gov- 
ernment nitrate plants. The majority de- 
clare that those plants were extravagantly 
constructed, that some should now be dis- 
mantled, and that the big one which is ca- 
pable of turning out air-nitrate for farm pur- 
poses should be leased to a fertilizer manu- 
facturer. The minority takes the opposite 
view. 

Those plants doubtless were costly, the 
same as were other war works; but the cost- 
liest mistake of all has been the shutting 
down of this vast air-nitrate plant ever since 
Armistice day. This mistake has cost Amer- 
ica more than the $70,000,000 invested at 
Muscle Shoals. Had that plant been work- 
ing 24 hours daily, a vast supply of nitrate 
would have been available to farmers at rea- 
sonable prices for crops last year and this 


season. The increased production thus made 
possible would be doubly helpful during the 
food scarcity next winter. 

The right policy is for this great plant to 
be operated by a government-owned, but 
business-managed corporation, so that ni- 
trate may be furnished at reasonable prices 
to all producers and consumers of fertilizer 
in peace, and be available for manufacturing 
explosives in war. In spite of its high cost, 
the nitrate plant is one of the nation’s best 
assets. Rightly managed, it will insure 
American agriculture against extortionate 
prices for imported nitrate, and go far to 
insure the @conomic and military independ- 
ence of the United States. 


The Best Breed 


Time and again some earnest reader of 
American Agriculturist asks the editors to 
tell him the best breed of hogs, cattle, poul- 
try or sheep. Within limits the inquirer’s 
attention is called to a certain group or class 
of animals, depending upon the use to which 
the animals are to be put, but after all there 
is no best breed of any kind of live stock. 
Animals are not like general commodities, 
each with a certain purpose. Throughout 
the length and breadth of the land are 
staunch supporters of each and every breed. 
Experience of the owner has shown him that 
a certain breed is best for him, because of 
personal taste or environment. No one else 
knows that as well as he knows it himself, 
and before he specialized in that breed no 
one knew what was the best breed for that 
individual. 

Hardly a farmer goes through life without 
personal preference concerning every part 
of his business, and the good point of it all 
is that we differ so much. What a dull world 
it would be if every dairyman, for instance, 
kept the same breed. All the joy of com- 
petition among the breeds which has built up 
our great live stock industries would be 
blighted. But all this does not always an- 
swer an inquirer satisfactorily, because it 
does not tell him what to do. The real way 
out is to study breeds in relation to one’s 
self and the kind of farm he owns. Talking 
with neighbors gives a vast amount of help 
and information. 


Getting Full Value for Wool 


There is no getting away from the fact 
that wool is dull. This is unfortunate at the 
advent of the new clip, even granted fleeces 
may be held almost indefinitely without de- 
terioration such as would come to perishable 
food products. Present factors in wool are 
those which have prevailed for some months. 

American and English governments both 
accumulated very large stocks during the 
closing year of the war and these have not 
yet been fully liquidated, serving as a menace 
to prices for the oncoming clip. Every wool- 
producing country in the world, Argentina, 
South Africa, South America, as well as our 
own, is looking for a favorable outlet, and 
this at a time when there is determination as 
never before for five years past on the part 
of people generally to retrench. The belief 
prevails that woolen clothing is altogether 
too high in price, even though so very large 
a percentage of its cost represents insatiable 
labor charges rather than the raw material. 
Buying of new wool in the west during the 
middle of May has been slack; relatively 
better for the fine fleeces of Michigan, Ohio 
and eastward. The co-operative assembling 
and selling of wool now in vogue in many 
New York counties and elsewhere was never 
more opportune in order to get full values. 


Clover Following Corn—lIn a few sections 
of New York state clover is seeded at the last 
cultivation of the corn, but corn stubble and 
irregularity of the soil do not tend toward 
the ultimate production of a good meadow as 
a means of adding fertility to the soil, the 
clover to be plowed under. The practice is 
held in favor in some sections. 
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Will serve you gladly 


dress label from 


or, if not such, you 





= 


COMPLAINT 





that legal questions 
answer by mail 


“American Agriculturist, May 29, 1920 
—= Orange Judd Service Bureau => 


(1) send us full details of your case, or claim, 
with all the papers about it and inclose 15 
cents for postage; (2) also inclose your ad- 
American 
showing that you are a paid-up subscriber; 


free service by becoming a subscriber. 
The only exception to this free service is 


is desired should each be 
accompanied by one dollar ($1). 


by private letter if you 


Agriculturist 


will be entitled to this 





for which a personal 


SATISFACTION 


whatever for answering in the printed page any subscriber's question, 


No charge 

















nn 
————— 


In Jail Awaiting Trial 

H. Anderson, who ran a produce 
pusiness in Bellows Falls, Vt, un- 
dr the name of H. Anderson 
produce Co, defrauding farmers, 
dealers and others out of around 
000 in less than a week, has 
peen arrested upon complaint of Unit- 
ed States postal authorities, and now 
reposes behind bars at Burlington, Vt, 
awaiting trial the last of May. We 
personally investigated this matter 
and started the poiice authorities of 
gpringfic ld, Mass, on his trail. Word 
had come to us of this swindle, how- 
ever, a day too late and Anderson 
made his get-away. 

Bulletins showing his picture were 
gent by the postal authorities, to every 
part of the country. The postmaster 
at Georgetown, Ky, noticed a man in 
his office resembling H. Anderson. A 
werrant Was obtained for his arrest 
and he was held on suspicion, Inspec- 
tor Rapp from the Springfield, Mass, 
postollice Was sent to Kentucky 10 
identify Anderson and bring him back 
to Vermont for trial. 

Anderson is no novice at the game, 
and has already served three terms 
for similar swindles elsewhere, and is 
now under indictment in six states for 
fraudulent use of the mails. His real 
name is Joseph R. Batten, but has 
worked as Henry Anderson & Co, G. 
W. Shaw, G. H. Ford, J. A. White. J 
B Jones, J. B. Harper & Co, J. H 
Johnson & Co and H, Anderson Pro- 
duce Co. 


American Real Estate Co 

° 
Some years ago I bought bonds of American 
Real Estate Co, New York. These bonds were 
seured by mortgage on certain real estate in 


that city. No interest has been paid on these 
bonds for sometime. What is their prospect? 
[A. E. L. 


This concern went into the hands of 
receivers two or three years ago. They 
are A. E. Marling and W. C. Noyes of 
M1 Broadway, New York city, who 
will send their report on request. The 
concern operated largely in real estate, 
including much undeveloped property. 
It was caught by the collapse in realty 
values during the war. The recovery 
since has enabled it to sell some of its 
buildings at favorable prices. G. E. 
Warren, secretary of the committee on 
reorganization, writes: 

The great problem is the liquidation of the 
large vacant tracts of land, for which there is 
@ yet no active market. From the nearest 
Gtimates that I have been able to obtain, 
t would appear that the claims should 
dtimately liquidate out at between thirty and 

cents on the dollar. This, of course, 
Sonly a guess.” 

Great quantities of its securities 
Were sold to country people as well as 
to city people and financial institu- 
tions, The company’s plan of business 
might have continued successfully un- 
der normal conditions, but the war in- 
feduced unforeseen factors. At the 
Present time, the almost prohibitive 
st of Jabor and building materials 
fender almost unsalable, vacant lots in 
town and cities, but impart extraordi- 
Mary value to real estate covered by 
Wable buildings. 





Patenting Improvements 

I have an Emerson Brandingham manvre 

der, have changed the top beater so it 
ped to perfection. It took several pieces 
> casting and steel to make it. Can I get 
Patent richt for it? Can I charge the 
ety for the patent if it wants ta make 
— particular thing to its spreader? Where 
Biles? man get a patent right and at what 

(J. E. B., Pennsylvania. 
: Manufacturers are always on the 
“kout for any good improvement. 
~ We suggest you write them direct. 
sap attempting to secure a patent 
7% should have a patent attorney 
— the records of the patent office 
: te if some patent already exists, 
ine the same idea. If not, the 
age might secure a patent for 
oa The total expense may be any- 

fre from $35 to $100, or much 
More, 


Whether you could sell the patent 


or 
_ collect a revenue from its use is an- 


€r question. Most patents, like most 
are worth only what they can 


be made to earn by means of an etii- 
ciently conducted organiza- 
tion. Thousands of inventors are in- 
duced to take out patents by the false 
idea that upon receipt of the patent 
certificate, individuals or corporations 
will rush to them to buy it or pay roy- 
alties on its use. Again, many a poor 
man, after getting a patent is induced 
to part with sums varying anywhere 
from $10 to $1000 to so-called brokers 
or promoters who make the patente 
think they can sell his patent. These 
fakers are merely after their advanc 
fee, just as are some of the so-called 
real estate agents who hoodwink 
farmers into parting with an advance 
fee in the belief that thereby their 
farm may be sold at a high price. All 
such fakers are the worst kind of 
swindlers. There are numerous repu- 
table patent attorneys who will make 
examinations, work up application 
papers, and endeavor to secure pat- 
ents, but they have to be paid in cash 
tor their services. t 


business 


Beware of any at- 
torney who tries to make you think he 
will handle your patent on shares or 
who apparently “guarantees” that he 
will obtain a patent for you. 


Speculative Possibilities 


Believing you were a discriminating pure, 
chaser of clean investment sccurities, I took 
the berty several weeks ago of requesting 
that your name be placed on the mailing list 
of Fynney & Cutter, Boston, with whom 
I am associated, in order that your atten- 








actus Nevada 
cleanest silver 
market—a_ real 
enormous specu- 


tion might be directed to the 
Silve Mines Co, one of the 
mining propositions on the 
investment opportunity wit! 


lative possibilities.—[{Joseph Fynney. 

Many of our folks are receiving 
form letters like the above. But if 
you want to gamble some of your 
hard-earned money, why) not try 


something that is not so “enormously” 
speculative. You can lose your money 


easy enough without being “enor- 
mous” about it! 
Fraud Orders 
Fraud orders have been issued 


against: Hon Home Remedy Co, South 
Bend, Ind; John Donaldson, Boone- 
ville, Miss, John Donaldson, John B. 
Donaldson and the Mississippi Ken- 
nels at Corinth, Miss, Shetiield and 
Musele Shoals, Ala; Jefferson Plant 
and Seed Co at Birmingham, Ala. 
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Try Postum 
Instead of Coffee 


at the family table for a week 
or two and see if everyone 
doesn’t relish the change. 


ostum Cereal 


a drink of delicious flavor 
—should be boiled fully 
fifteen minutes to bring 
out its full-bodied richness. 


Better health and comfort 
usually follow a change 
from coffee to Postum. 


““There’s a Reason’”’ 














—— 
SS e 
. As naturally as the sun’s warmth goes to 
every quarter of the world, from one source, 
so does the warmth froma Richardson One 
Pipe Heater go to every room in the house. 
No Pipes to Install — No Cutting of Partitions — One Register Does It All 


Cold air is drawn down Send for Booklet C giving 
into the Heater and full description 


one — op > 

er keeps the ce ° 

lee ool so that a Richardson & 
Boynton Co. 

Established 1837 


tables can be stored as 
safely as though furnace 

258-260 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 





















was not there. Burns 
any available fuel—and 
at a great saving. 


As with all the warmth- 
iving products of 


ichardson & Boynton BOSTON 
Co., it Vp ee qnae. CHICAGO 
antee of eficiency an PHILADELPHIA 
quality made famous 
by over eighty years of ROCHESTER 
honest manufacturing. PROVIDENCE 
























re_and sizes i , f 
EASY PAYMENTS if desi ata 
smal! advance over our S| Fi 
der cash 





One Man 
Saws 25 Cords a Day 


cannot pier: to Say without 
tting our latest propositions a 
Rider prices. Boys, 


be a “Rider Agent” and make ts. off ctum 
i- The Ottawa Saw falls trees or cu 

|Site’ sha*eonplcs, Lshgrad engl with grote, Sara of tops, 0 ab Bet 

. troduce itm oun 


eutter, runs . 

6 here. 10 Year Guarantee. 

Sone tial, Write £8 Pree Book and Cash or Easy Terms. 
Ottawa, 


OTTAWA MFG6CO., 5094 Wood St., Kans. 


——y 


Mention A A When You Write, 


to 





pate 


Dept. w7e Chicage 
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FARMER’S EXCHANGE 


FIVE CENTS A WORD 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


















es anaGe NURSERY STOCK 











315 Fourth Ave., New York City 
LIVE STOC ‘K 
rigs FOR SAL Ss 1 cl 
W“ ‘ i t ) i ! ‘ 
\ ‘ SOWS Our pig 
i Y 
n i I l ‘ thrif ! 
' i ‘ t al hog 1 Six 
t 0 I i 7 } 
i h 1 if 3 
d 4 I ‘ : ad $ 8 
1 $ i (extra f 
s S} ed ¢ O D G 
ex ft i f ‘ ted 
ref ta 0 f “ ‘ Na 
Banh SUBURBAN LIVE STOCK CO, Wa 
Mas 
REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE BOAR & 
‘ 0 Decemt : $ 
J bred, & M 
f led Ord f and it a 
' I ot I af ‘ 
R P 
Bit TYPE Poland ¢ 4 I 
’ ' boned and | i 
t ! t | 
and bred for September fa w 
STOUK rARM Lancaster, O. 
FOR SALE R 1J ! 
. i t lividua 
x 1 butter ' \ ‘ i For ' 
ticulars v e W. R. JONES, W W leld, N Y 
REGISTERED CHESTER WHITH rias —P 
leu ia . 1 \ \ 1 
t 1 sows G. EE. CURTIS \ N 3 
FOR SALI Dur ‘ ud = g g 
months i sex W A. 
JEWETT & SON, KR oO 
REGISTERED GUERNSEYS-—S I i cows and 
heifer No ’ 1 HARRY W. 


SEAMANS Fa I’a 
REGISTERED POLAND CHINA PIGS, delivered 
ir station $2 Qua W J SMITH, 





o 
PEDIGREED DURG« 1Gs, §$ 1 $50 a ° 
4 i STEPHEN KELLOGG, Burdette, 
\ 
ONE DUTCH BELTED BULL CALI registered; 
price $50 I, FRED YOUNG, I i cit r 
REGISTERED CHESTER WHITE PIGS f ale, 
ALLAN MORTON \ 
pURO “PIGS $0 i i Ss WICKS, 
et oa 
7 r 
EG G S “AND POU LTRY 
THOROUG — s ‘ Leghorn chicks, 
heavy laying fre . te $ Saf delivery 


guaranteed LELAND VAN LARE, Williamson, N Y. 





EGGS Rrahn as, Reds, M leg and 
R $1 d S i rs hundred. 
HARVEY} CRESSMAN, ( ! r. Pa 

SINC ~~ COMB n de Isiand F ‘ 
from winter-la zr, dark red stock, 2 each. 
M. B ‘SILVER Chateaug 














RINGLET BARRED | PLYMOUTH ROCK eggs. $5 











per 15 rr nid pares post SUNNYSIDE FARM 
t Ia 
WHITER WYANDOTTEH EGGS. LATRA DECKER 
St 1 N ¥ 
DOGS, R.- ABB ITS q .?P ET § STOC K 
SHEPHERD PUPPIES 
deg f wit k 1 \ l 
i 4 t Ss i j f 
f \ t > o ! 
w I ! l is ! 1 \ 
t f i t ' sid 
Fa i 1 ! 1 
it l Old 3S ir 
’ ed 1 
i hhor 1 ! 1 ted I 
d I inded v t t 
had f \ t iad N 
I s d 1 f ’ f 
$1 0 f I I 1 
i Ord if have 
referent i ! i ©. EDWIN 
SOUDER, 8 r 
“POR $5 WE WILL SHIP ' al ' “4 
a mal » J ‘1 hs ole 
WESTERN RESERVE ANIMAL INDUSTRIES 
Draw B, Stati E, Cleveland, O 
SEND FOR LOW PRICES thoroughbred New 
Zealands r guaranteed. Send 
star SUNNY VIEW FARM Troupsburg, N Y 
FOR SALE Old Ene sh Shepherd pu ready for 
training Males and vet spayed females. One trained 
a }EORG E BOORMAN, Marathon, N 
~ FOR SALE Collie puppies. eligible to be regis- 
Pedigree with each pul Male, $10. A. W. 
PHILLIPS Penoneliville, NY 





FOR SALE—Registered White Belgian hares 
Registered Rufus Red Belgians. $3 up a pair, EARL 
J. HANOR. Seward, N Y 

FOXES WANTED--Young reds and grays Ross 
BROWN, McFall, Ala 


STANCHIONS 
CRUMBE’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser she are shipped subject to trial in 


he buver’s st They are right Send for booklet 
WALLACE B CR MB, Box A. Forestville, Ct 


HIDES AND FURS 
LET US TAN YOUR HIDE —Cow, horse. or calf 
kins talog on request. THE 
CROSBY. FRISIAN FUR CO. Rochester, S ¥ 


PATENTS 












































a) 





er order for one hundred thou 













































per 100 (grown and shine 


Henderson’s Snowball! 





VEGETABLE PLANTS—Strawherry. 


ns 
Sat IRES Good Ground, 

















’ ‘beni ired Te Danish 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


LARGE ASr ARAGUS ROOTS for quick results 


Four year, $5 100; large selected, $4.75 100. HARRY 
Y 


L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, N 


American Agriculturist, 





a arg PLANTS—St Regis. Cuthbert. Gregg 
Cumberland. $2 per hundred, $18 thousand HARRY 
L. SQUIRES. Good Ground, NY 





May 29, 19 











Among the Farmers 








EV BRBEARING ee PLANTS Pr 
gressiv $1.75 low. S10 1000 ARRY L. SQUIRES 
Good Ground, N \ 





sengne pe CLOVER, TIMOTHY se ear My 
ashes and get a catch, GEORGE STEVENS Peter- 


borot igh, Onta 





MACHINERY AND IMPLE MENTS 


SECOND HANI) Osborn reaper and binder and 


tedd A : Cheat GEO PURDY aan. 


vill [, I 





OUR HELP BUREAU 





MALE HELP WANTED 


A WEEKLY FARM PAPER—One of the oldest in 
New York state, wants a man living in, and know- 
ing the farmers personally in several central New 
York counties to sell subscriptions and collect Must 
have the best references and know the farmers in the 
section he watts to work One having a horse pre- 
ferred. Regular weekly salary and expenses paid, or 
part time if desired This is pleasant and permanent 
work. — for full particulars, and local interview 
will be arranged Work starts at once. Address 


FARM P AP ER. Lock Box No 191, Syracuse, N Y. 





WANTED, AT ONCE—A reliable man to sell sub- 


scriptiong and collect for “AMERICAN AGRICUL- 


TURIST.’ This is a permanent position with regular 
and expenses for the right man. Special 
personal instruction given. Write full particulars, 
age ete, t lay, as work starts at once. (Man with 
horse ed.) Address SUBSCRIPTION DE- 
PARTMENT ORANGE JUDD CO, 315 Fourth 
Y y. 





weekly salary 


Avenue, Ne 





DO YOU NE! ED FARM HELP? We have many 





able-bodied u men, both with and without farm- 
ing experience, who wish to work on farms. If you 
need a good, steady, sobe man, write for an order 
blank Ours is a phils ie organization, and we 
make no charge to employer or employee THE 


JEWISH AGRICULTURAL “SO IETY 172 Second 


Avenue, New Y x City. 





C S GOVERNMENT bas hundreds positions for 


farmers over 17 Men, women, $100 to $150 month. 
Experier necessary Common education sufficient. 
Write 





n iy 
TUTE. Dept T 40, Rochester, N 


for free list FRANKLIN LNSTI- 
Y 





bon = A first class man to work on dairy 
lust know how to milk Wages $60 per month 
LTON, Johnson, Orange 





ond board H. A. HESE 
County, NY 





AUTO EXPERTS, $75 week Earn while learn- 
ing. Sample lessons fre. FRANKLIN INSTITUT, 
' %. 


Dept T 814, Rochest er, N 





AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS WANTED—By one of the oldest weekly 


farm papers in New York state, a reliable man to 
eolicit subscript —" L faa local meetings of the 
dairymen’s league 1d range in his home town. 
Good pa Pr OSTOFF IC b BOX 191, Syracuse, N Y. 





ONE OF THE OLDEST weekly farm papers in New 
York state wants to arrange with a reliable man to 
eclicit subscriptions at their local county fair this 
coming fall Write —_ particulars to POSTOFFICE 

Y. 


BOX 191, Ssracuse, N 





AGENTS—Make 
a patent patch 
Ss. 





instantly mending lea 





CO, Dept 104 Amsterdam, N 


dollar an hour. Sell Mende eo 


package free COLLETTE MFG 
Y 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 











THB REAL ESTA’ EDUCATOR 
m s t 1 ns Systen 








Joan Syster How 
Real Estat H 

ms, U St Is f 
Realty Don't n Contra 
et Mecha s Lier How t 
other usefu [ mation pa 
post] M. J, CAREY & CO 
N York 

175 ACRES, EQUIPP ED $2600—All ready for 
business Quick bi uyer s horse, two cows, pig. 
wagons, machinery “ crops, ete. Close to town: 
cuts 35 tons har; 15 cow pasture, Industrious man 
can make big wood lot pay for farm. 400 apple 
trees, oth fru 500 trees sugar orchard; seven- 
room house; big barn; running water: buildings 
fine condition; maple shade, Everything for $2600, 
eusy term Deta Is page 4, Strout’s Catalog 





Bargains ; 
AGENCY, 150 R a... Street, New York City. 





py free. STROUT FARM 





FINE OPPORTUNITY—Offered for sale, Laguna 





Verde plant it Monte Cristy, Dominican Re 
public Located mn main road, Monte Cristy to 
Sant and adjac ‘nt to the Yaque river, having 





present under tobacco cuitivation: irri 





gation eq 


well adapted for the cultivation of various products, 
such ag cotton. etc For any further information 
please address JUAN B. DEL GIUDICE, San Pedro 


de Macoris. Dominican Republic 


0) acres of level land. of which 50 


ment, wagons and horses, This land is 





244 ACRES, STOCK AND TOOLS, all for $6600, 
part cash Two sets buildings: one house built only 
six years, nicely finished concrete porch on three 


sides Raised 2000 bushels potatoes last year. In 
cluded are 10 cows. two horses, barness, wagons 
mower, rake, grain drill, harrows. plows, wagons 


fruit Two barns. 36x40 and 36x 50. painted red: 


bath room in one house; other house of 11 rooms 
Fine description: write for it. Only $6600. part 


cash HALL’S FARM AGENCY, Owego, Tioga 


County. N Y 





LAND! LAND! Make big money in Michigan’s 
No swamps or stones. Ten 
to. 160 acres at $15 to $35 per acre. Small down 
payment, easy terms on balance Good roads to 
nearby railroad. towns, schools, churches, etc Over 






best hardwood counties. 


20 years’ experience in helping settlers Warranty 
deed and abstract of title with every purchase 
SWIGART LAND COMPANY, V124@ First National 
tank Building. Chicago, I 


I5t ACRES, tw story 8 room house, 2 barns. 





40x60 and 26x42, basement silo: milk house, ice 
house, werk shop, hog house, wood house; fruit 
plenty L., i macadam road + miles to rail 
road towr $ cows, 15 sheet lambs, pair horses 


mower rake grain drill harnesses; every 
$2500, $1500 cash 
FARM AGENCY 











NEW YORK STATE DAIRY FARMS. fine Dela 
ware county dairy 


stocked with hoice dairy cows, fully equipped with 
farm machinery and other personal property; sold on 
easy terms By government reports the greatest dairy 
county i the greatest dairy state in the Union 


Write for catalogue THE JOHN 0. HILLIS FARM 
NY 


AGENCY Hobart Delaware County, 


arms, all sizes, all prices: fully 








PROTECT YOUR RIGHTS Writ for “Record of 
! ta forms t tablish evi 
{ f f 1 vent Pro per 
s a! I’r inar vi rvithou char 
I REANY KELLY, SI9H 8 rn Building, Wash 
D 
Al TOMOB IL E AC € ES SSORIES | 
ArTO TOPS 1 1 4 ”v g Duck tack 
d x Won-D-Ful w 1 id cloths stop rain 
atic! to windshield Agents wante Hw. OL 
PARK, Reading, M 
MISC EL L /ANEOU Ss 
AUTO SUPPLIES—Bu r gaskets 
» und motor j .r aor five 1d 10 
ga t Ord lirect 1 sa . 2 
ELSON, Garrison. N 
~PIBRE TAPS “outwear | Rc a pair. Wear 
twice as cost half ! ! Put them on 
‘ourself, FLAGG & SIMMONS, 42 North Main, 
Provider I 
~TSED LI ATI kB Rl TING sizes: also shoe 


ng id as: quality guar- 
aut 1 MAC “ ATTY BELTING CO Providence, RI 








FOR SALE-—Robinson 12 inch Attrition grinding 
i RANSOM SOUTH Ballst ’ NY 
TOBACCO 
TORACCO— Kentucky's best “old homespun.”” chew 
ing or smoking Direct from farmers. Trial offer 


two pounds, postpaid, $1 KENTUCKY TOBACCO 
ASSOCIATION. Dept 11, Hawesville. Ky 

TOBACCO—Kentucky’s best natural leaf, chewing 
or smoking, three pounds $1.50: seven pounds, $3: 
postpaid JOHN BUCHANAN & CO, Morganfield, 
Ky 




















THE GREATEST MARKET STRAWBERRY 
in Farmers’ Exchange 








CABBAGE PLANTS —Cope nhagen, 
end Bed Beck, ASHMBAD, Willemeon, } 


14.000 ACRES—North Carolina farming lands: soil 
adapted to profitable growth of tobacco, cotton, corn 
potatoes ain vegetables, berries, grapes, melons 
peaches 





running water. mi + healthy climate Will sell in 
large tracts. ¢ al in one tract Attractive price 
to cash bu AC ‘ iress J. E. SIMMONS, Rocking- 
ham N ¢ 


A BRAND NEW LIST of mighty good farms for 
sale) Many of them unusual bargains. Deal direct 
with owners Particulars free. J. L., Postoffice 


Box 319. Madison Square, New York City 


pecans. Land lies level, plenty pure 





FARMS, HuMES—-Where life is worth living, genial 
climate, good soil, moderate prices. For information 
address BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, Dover, Dela- 


ware. 





BUY A GRAIN FARM in Minnesota. 160 acres. 
FRED 


Deal with owner Write for full particulars. 
ILOHM, Ashville. N Y. 


NEW YORK 

Hearing on Daylight S Saving 

{From Page 5.] 
saving is the unconstitutionality of th, 
act. When the constitution was adopt. 
ed, the making of time was one of the 
privileges that the nation, as a whol 
took over. The individual states gay 
over their right to define time or to 
regulate time. Inasmuch as the na, 
tion has established time standards it 
is seditious on the part of a <a 
meddle or interfere with time regula. 
tions, Advocates of the repeal, thers. 
fore, believe that to prevent confusion, 
to increase production, to promote ths 
health and well-being of the Citizens 
of the state and to keep New Yor 
from being seditious, the daylight gay. 
ing law should be repealed and the 
state act in accordance with the cop. 
stitution of the United States and why 
will lead to the widest prosperity » 
all the people. During progress of the 
hearing a certain degree of antags. 
nism to what was said by farm repre 
sentatives was noticeable, though this 
antagonism was interpreted as an ep. 
deavor to give both sides the best op. 
portunity to bring out their points 
Those favoring daylight saving mag 
a sorry spectacle of themselves in th 
very weak presentation they made, } 
was evident that the governor was dis. 
appointed in the manner and method 
of their arguments, and if antagonisy 
Was apparent, it was not because gf 
any opposition to the farme rs or their 
side, but to the weakness of the other 
Square Pegs in Round Holes 

Even the Boston chamber of com. 
merce is beginning to realize ther 
may be a food shortage next winter 
In a special bulletin Sec Stacy urge 
every possible stimulation of home 
gardens, even renewing work of com. 
mittees that served during the war 
He admits: 

High prices for farm produce are bound » 
be the rule throughout next winter. Farm 
labor is scarce and wages extreme. Hours of 
labor are shorter than formerly, due to ix 
dustrial competition. The demands of hel 
also as to living and working n 
imore exacting than formerly. It is litte 
wonder that the temper of the farmer hy 
been strained to the breaking point. The day- 
light saving law has not helped. The resut 
is that seed houses report a great increase i 
sale of grass seeds with a corresponding & 
crease of produce seeds. 

The reply of “Uncle Horace” Tink- 
ham of Rhode Island to this circular 
comes pretty close to the sentiments 
of New York farmers. In part h 
Says: 

I am glad you people have a belated glim 
mer of the truth. But I fear you have gotta 
your babies mixed in the cradie. Let us lok 
for birthmarks. It seems your remedy for 
saving a drowning man would be to shove th 
poor cuss down deeper. Your idea probably 
is to see if he cannot develop gills instead d 
lungs. Would your textile members feel kiné 
ly if you sent out circulars begging every 
farmer to buy a spinning wheel and a hani 
loom and go back to making their own cloth 
even if it did incidentally cost a dozen tims 
as much to wear cloth so made? How about 
raising real food by persons who know next ® 
nothing about producing it as in _ backyat 
gardens? Bah! You are not sincere. As@™ 
old man and a farmer it would seem to @ 
the only way to keep up your waist measur 
would be to assist in making it pay better 
to feed you. 

Uncle Horace” hits the nail square 
ly on the head. The actions of the 
daylight saving propagandists with the 
bag of money back of them seems W 
fit like square pegs in round holes 
when it comes to helping increas 
production of food. New York farmers 
put up squarely to the governor wha 
results daylight saving will bring. I 
will bring less food and higher price 
to all consumers, 

After all that was brought at the 
hearing before Gov Smith last week 
repeal of the daylight saving [a¥ 
would profit consumers more than ft 
would benefit farmers. It is not a mat 
ter of dollars and cents with farmer 
—it is how to produce what the mn 
tion needs. Bigger production meals 
lower prices, lesser production means 
higher prices. In working for the tf 
peal of daylight saving, farmers are 
asking something that will benefit ant 
help consumers, It is high time that 
the consumers realized the situation 

Congress Stands by Farmers j 

Congress refuses to reopen the day 
light saving isue. The house commer 
committee voted unanimously agains 
reinstatement of daylight saving in the 
eastern standard time zone, A special 
bill for this purpose had been intt® 
duced by Congressman Dillinger © 
Massachusetts. It got the coldest © 
cold receptions. Congress voted us 
this whole problem a year ago. , 
doubly repealed daylight saving Wd 
passing it twice over preside tial vee 

No law of the United States ¥® 
ever so strongly voted for or ip 
trenched by being enacted over two 
vetoes. This was the result of & 
most comprehensive consideration 
the whole matter in all its bearings 
congressional committees, and also 
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‘American Agriculturist, May 29, 
—t ( ref? oteigutlir me A “ 
‘she floor of house and senate. New 
york and Massachusetts should loyally 
follow the United States and repeal 

eir state daylight saving law. A 

werful appear has been made to Gov 
Coolidge to send a special message to 
the Massachusetts legislature, which is 
still in session, pointing out the error 
that was made in its state daylight 
saving law, and urging its repeal in 
view of the critical conditions which 
nave since arisen in agriculture, 
fnance and other industry. 


Vetoes Daylight Repeal Bill 
Smith in vetoing the Fowler- 












Gov 


\ Betts daylight saving repeal bill de- 
jiberately and unqualifiedly turned 
farmers down. He thus goes on record 
jn favor of amusement in preference 
to work His action says that he pre- 
fers a shortage of food to larger pro- 
duction. At the hearing very emphat- 
jeally farmers st2ted their case. The 
governor in vetoing the bill calmly an- 
swered that their fears were unfound- 
ed and he registered himself against 
them. 


In vetoing the bill, while the 
ernor stated that on the farms there is 
a strone and vigorous sentiment for a 
return to standard eastern time, nev- 
ertheless he said, the benefits of cities 
and villages outweigh the disadvan- 
tages in the country, The governor de- 
cared that he was not impressed by 
the argument that men will not work 


gZov- 


en the ferm an hour’ beyond city 
workers’ time. He stated he did not 
think that the daylight saving repeal 


would add to production in the state. 


This ends the final chapter of the 
episode. It has been a long fight, a 
hard fight, a strenuous one. By his 
action the governor sides against 


farmers in a manner that no one can 
mistake his attitude. The matter is 
postponed fora year. We believe that 
farmers will see to it that not only a 
legislature, but a governor will be se- 
lected this fall who will remove this 
injustice from the state. 


Schenectady Co—Farmers just sow- 
ing their oats. Not as many products 
will be raised this year because help is 
scarce. Eggs tic p doz, butter S5e p 
Ib, calves 13c p 1b, oats $1.05 p bu, 
buckwheat $2 p bu. Cows $50 to $100 
each, pigs $6 and $8, hay $20 to $28 p 
ton. All spring work has been much 
delayed. Pasture starts slowly. Pota- 
toes scarce and price highest known, 
Seed corn not plentiful. Price of cows 
lower and horses higher. 

Washington Co—Farm work pro- 
gressing slowly on account of recent 
wet weather. Some oats sowed and con- 
siderable ground plowed for planting. 
Vegetation is backward. Apple trees 
just bursting buds, with a prospect for 


abundant blossoming. Pasturage not 
sufficiently advanced to sustain live 
stock. Help hard to get, hence area 


ef planted ground will be limited. The 
usual amount of potato land will be 
cultivated. Potatoes sell readily for 
$4.50 to 86 p bu, milk $2.55 p 100 Ibs, 
veal l4c p Ib. 


NEW JERSEY 


Milk License—All dealers in milk 
and cream who purchase from a con- 
tract with producers in N J or who 
receive milk or cream from such pro- 


ducers for shipment are required to 
get a license from the sec of agri, 
Trenton, N J. Any person who, not 


being licensed, shall conduct the busi- 
ness of buying milk for shipment, or 
fails to conform to any requirements 
of or violates the provisions of the 
law, with intent to deceive a seller of 
milk will be guilty of a misdemeanor, 


OHIO 


Clark Co—Not much spring work 
done yet. Farmers anxious to plow, 
but too wet in some fields. Corn plant- 
ing late. Wheat not looking very well. 
Some fields being sown to oats. Clover 
and timothy fields looking real well. 
Potatoes high and scarce, some asking 
$6 p bu. Wheat $2.50 p bu, oats $1, 
rye $1.14), butter 55 ¢ p lb, eggs 42c p 
doz. Roads in good condition. 


Constructive Grange Work 

A noteworthy phase of grange ac- 
tivities is found in the way subordi- 
nate branches are assuming leadership 
for Memorial day exercises in their 
home communities. Hundreds of 
sranges hold a patriotic service during 
May and invite as guests Grand Army 
veterans of the locality. 

From a recent address of State Mas- 
ter W. N. Giles of New York this im- 
pressive paragraph is worth remem- 
bering: “The farmer needs the grange 
and the grange needs the farmer. Why 
hesitate? Too long we have been 
bowed down by business and trade ex- 
actions; the time for our delivery is at 
hand. Shall we arise to the call and 
to the most energetic, the most alert, 
the most active organization, the 
sTange, place ourselves and our busi- 
ness on a firm and stable foundation, 
Which means so much for our busi- 
ness, ourselves and mankind?” 

With a record of 100 new granges 
organized the first four months of the 
year National Master Lowell is in- 
creasing the working force in the field, 


~ Specially in the central west. 
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GRAIN AND FEED TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 
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20 1919 1920 1919 
7 1.814% 1.10 71% 
T 1.9642 1.45 80% 
5 1.92 1.28 80 









stretch of high 


long 


the 
price levels, corn has shown some dis- 
position to react with occasional sharp 


Following 


breaks, This condition was due partly 
to better promise in transportation, 
partly to tight money which forced 


out holdings of speculators and partly 
to improved climatic conditions with 


attendant hope of liberal acreage of 
corn for the next crop. Extreme losses 
were partially recovered. There is no 
getting away from the fact, however, 


that the undertone in all feed 
has shown considerable weak: 
sympathizing with corn, At New York, 
a nominal market for oats was around 
$1.45 p bu, rye sold off 5@ 1Uc to prices 
around 2.42; at Chicago, May corn 
sold as low as 1.79, followed by 


grains 


ess, oats 


soni 


recovery. Wheat Was nominally un- 
changed with the near approsch of 
govt price guarantee going off, and 
this meant a dull flour market 

Mill feeds were inactive, offerings 


throughout the east restricted, spring 
bran nominally around SH p_ ton, 
Standard middlings 66, rye middlings 
62, cottonseed meal 74, linseed meal 


GS, yellow granulated corn meal 4.75 

@5 p 100 lbs. 
France will 

as much wheat 


produce nearly or quite 
the coming harvest as 


will meet the nation’s full require- 
ments for the following year, accord- 
ing to a recent wireless report. It 
credits the improvement to some ex- 


tent to increased use of motor-driven 
farm equipment. One year France 
found it necessary to import 13,000,- 
000 bus. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Uniess otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these, country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. When sold in @ 
very emall way to city retailers an advance is secured. 
Retail prices to actual consumers across the counter 
may be 20 to 50% higher than the figures here printed, 

Apples 

At New York, a steady outward 
movement of sound to choice barreled 
stock from cold storage at about re- 
cent prices. Pippin and Winesap 
$10.50@13.50, Gano and Stark 6.00@ 
9.50, Baldwin 8@11, Spy 8@15. 

Beans 

For the time being interest in beans 
is at a minimum, and some foreign 
beans have been imported and sold, 
duty paid, at $6.25 p 100 lbs. This af- 
fords an idea of what domestic produc- 
ers are up against. Nor will it do to 
say these foreign beans are inferior in 





quality. They may not measure up 
with some of our own home-grown 
white beans, yet serve the purpose 
very well, and are given more than 


respectful consideration. Pea and me- 
dium beans were quoted at T.50@S.50 
p 100 lbs, this showing possibly a 
squint of firmness, marrow 10a 
11.75, red and white kidney 15@15.50. 

At New York, market continues 
quiet, but slightly stronger, pea and 
medium &$7.75@S8.50 p 100 lbs, marrow 


12@12.50, kidney beans 15.40@15.75. 
Eggs 
In the west the egg market 


lower. Arrivals of eggs since Jan 1 
at the four leading markets of Boston 
New York, Philadelphia and Chicago 
seem to be catching up with a year 
ago after the lagging spring, but art 
still considerably short. This is 
true of eggs in cold storage, these in 
the four cities named only 1,275,040 
cases on May 12 against 2,200,000 cases 
the same date one year ago. There is, 
of course, ample t'me for a normal 
storage between now and the middle 
of June providing the eggs are avail- 
able. 

Receivers of fresh eggs at this, the 
flush of the year, have been experien- 
cing some difficulty in persuading con- 
sumers to take hold freely, the latter 
feeling prices are full high. This has 
meant some dullness around 49@ We 
p doz for current arrival of fresh laid, 


also 


and general run of firsts 1@2ec dis- 
count, 
At New York, trade fairly active 


and inclined to firmness on best stock. 
Fresh gathered extras 49% @Wiec p 
doz, firsts 4£8@49c, nearby white eggs 
12@ Ac, Pacific coast 51@5ic, nearby 
brown 30@53c. 
Dried Fruits 
At New York, generally dull and 
steady, evap apples 144% @1%c p Ib. 
Hay 
At New York, buyers slow to pa) 
asked prices markets unssettled lower, 
with No 2 timothy in small bales quot- 
able in carlots $49@51 p ton, No 3 do 
44@48, No 1 clover mixed 48@50, No 
2 40@45, oats straw 24 @25. 
Hides 


“Warehouses are literally jammed 
with leather,” according to a trade 
paper. The export demand has 
dropped off in consequence of upset 
foreign exchange, furthermore many 
speculators who are holding leather 
f~ arise are now apparently con- 
strained to sell out. Rut leaders in 

{To Page 19.] 
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Built from the same plans by the same carpenter on 
plots of equal value, the house with a Colt Carbide Lighting 
and Cooking Plant is worth considerably more than the 





$1000 Difference in Value 
Much of Which is Clear Profit 


OU can improvea house and increase its value with- 
out changing its appearance. 


house without one, A 


Carbide Lighting OLT Cooking Plant 


modernizes old houses and completes new ones. 
the last word in lighting comfort and cooking convenience. It 
adds more to the value of a house than its cost. 
house more livable, more attractive, more desirable in every way. 


The light from a Colt Plant is the nearest approach to sunlight. 
It is a clear, white, clean and mellow light—easy on the eyes when 


reading or sewing. 


You can cook with Colt Carbide gas. Its use means a clean, cool 
kitchen—especially in summer—less labor and more time for other 
household duties. 


Colt Carbide Lighting and Cooking Plants are easy and inex- 
pensive to install either in old 
supervision required. Once installed, a plant needs very little at- 
Generating automatically, simple as a nail, many plants 
have been in use for years without a penny spent for repairs. 


Good lighting is one of.the most necessary and profitable in- 
It pays big dividends every year that 
you use it—adds more than its cost to the value of the house should 
A Colt Carbide Lighting and Cooking Plant— 
backed by a satisfactory record extending through more than 
twenty years, is the plant that will serve you best and most 


tention. 


vestments possible to make. 


you want to sell. 


economically. 


or new houses. 








Such a plant is 


It makes the 


No expert help or 





J.B. COLT CO. 


288 Fourth Avenue 


New York City 


C-13 
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AINT 





ORDER DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


We will sendyou as many gallons as you 


want of good quality 


BARN PAINT 


We are paint si 


‘ou with paint for any pu . ue 
let_us quote you low 
Sy ee ees es 


upon receipt of remittance. 
and can supply 
your wants a! 


b: 
Satisfaction Guarantesa 
of over we will 
three hundred 


Factory: 374 WAYNE ST., 
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AMALGAMATED PAINT CO. 
JERSEY CITY, W. J, 


$1.35 
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Gallon 








9 i Br ft. 99% pure copper 
2C Direct to you 

If goods when received aro not satisfactory 
return to us, we will pay freight both ways 


Full instructions with each order. Write us. 
International Lightning Rod Co. 
Dept. L SOUTH BEND, IND. 
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A Voice In The Wilderness 














The Story of What Happened 
to a “Tenderfoot” in the West ' 
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Copyright, 


All Is Well—XXXV 


fm thought of what that mié 
| | had represented to him in the 
Reckless days and nights 


past 


By 


young | i 


of time, money, 


of folly t i boy and 


ruthless waste 


college 


vouth; shriveling of soul, till Margaret 
came and found and rescued him! How 
wonderful that he had been rescued! 
That he had come to his senses at last, 
ind was here ina man’s position, doing 


it man’s work in the world! Now with 


all that money, there was no need for 
him to work and earn more. He could 
live idly all his davs and just have a 
good time make others happy. too. 
But still he would not have this exhil- 
irating feeling that he was supplying 


his own and Margaret's necessities by, 





the labor of hand and _ brain The 
little telegram in his hand seemed 
somehow to be trying to snatch from 
him all this material prosperity that 
was the symbol of that spiritual re- 
generation which had become so dear 
to hit 

He put his head down on his clasped 
! ds upon the desk then and prayed 
Perhaps it was the first great prayer 
of h litle 

(>) God let m be rong enough 
o stand this that has come ron me 
Help me to be a man in spite of 
n.oney! Don't let me ose 1 man- 
hood and my right to wor Help tne 
to use the money in the right way and 
not to dwarf myself, nor spoil our 
live with it.” It was a great prayer 
for a man such as Gardle had bee 
ind the answer came swiftly in his 
conviction 

He lifted up his head with purpose 
in his expression, and folding the tel 
gram, put it safely back into his po 
et He would not tell Margaret « 

not just vet He would think it out 
—just the right way—and he did not 
believe he meant to give p his pos 
tion with Rogers He had epted 
for a year in good faith ind it Was 
his business to fulfill the contract 
Meanwhile, this money would perhaps 
make possible his marriage with Mar- 
garet sooner than he had hoped 

Five minutes later Rogers tele 
phoned to the oftice. 

‘I've decided to take that shipment 
of cattle and try that new stock. pro- 
vided you will go out and look at them 
ind see that everything is all O K I 
couldn't go myself now Don't feel 
like going anywhere, you know You 
wouldn't need to go for a couple of 
weeks, I've just had a let from the 
man, and he says he won't be ready 
sooner. Say. why don't ind Miss 
Earle get married and make this a 
wedding-trip ? She could go to the 
‘acific coast with ou {t would be 
1 nice trip Then L could spare vou 
. ti month or six we <x wher 
got back you wanted to take het 
east for a little visit.” 

Why ne Ciardley st b i out t 
thanks and hung up the receiver, h 
face full of the light of a great jo 
How were the blessings pouring dowr 
upon his head these days? Was it a 
sign that God was pleased with his ac- 
tion in making good what he could 
where he had failed? And Rogers! 
How kind he was! Poor Rogers, with 
hi broken heart and his stricken 
home! For Rosa had come home again 
a sadder, wiser child; and her father 
seemed crushed with the disgrace of 
it all 

Gardley went to Margaret that very 
afterroon He told her only that he 
had had some money left him by his 
uncle, which would make it possible 
for him to marry at once and keep her 
comfortably now He was to be sent 
to California on a business trip. Would 
she be married and go with him? 

Margaret studied the telegram in 
wonder. She had never asked Card- 
lev much about his circumstances 
The telegram merely stated that his 
uncle's estate was left to hi: To her 
simple mind an estate might be a few 
hundred dollars, enough to furnish a 
plain little home; and her face lighted 
with joy over it She asked no ques- 
tions and Gardley said no more about 
the money He had forgotten that 
question, comparatively, it I great- 
er possibility of joy 

Would she be married in ten days 


and go with him? 


Her eyes met his with an answering 
joy, and yet he could see that there 
was a trouble hiding somewhere He 
presently saw what it was without 
needing to be told Her father and 
mother' Of course, they would be 
disappointed! They would want her 


to be married at home! 
“But Rogers said we could go and 
visit thera for several weeks on our 





1916, Harper & Brothers, 
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return he said and Margaret's face 
ghted up. 
“Oh, that she 
they 
[ al- 


me 


can 


would be beautiful,” 
said, wistfully; “and perhaps 
won't mind so much—though 
ways expected father would marry 
if I was ever married; still, if we 
zo home so soon and for so long—and 


Mr Brownleizgh would be next best, of 
course.’ 

“But of course your father must 
marry you,” said Gardley, determin- 
edly. “Perhaps we could persuade him 
to come, and your mother. too.” 

“Oh, no, they couldn't possibly,” 
said Margaret, quickly, a shade of 
sadness in her eves You know it 
costs a lot to come out here, and min- 
isters are never rich.” 

It was then that Cardley’s eyes 
lighted with joy His money could 
take this bugbear away, at least. How- 
ever, he said nothing about the money 

Suppose we write to your father 
ind mother and put the matter before 
them. See what they say. We'll send 
the letters to-night You write your 
mother and I'll write your father.” 

Margaret agreed and sat down at 
once to write her letter, while Gard- 
lev. on the other side of the room, 
Wrote his, scratching away contented- 
Ivy with his fountain-pen and looking 
furtive now and then toward the 
bowed head over at the desk 

Gardley did not read his letter to 
Margart She wondered a little at 
this, b did not ask. and the letters 
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THE NEW SERIAL STORY TO BEGIN NEXT WEEK 


Will Be a Special Treat for Our Readers 


The Angel in the Stone 


By MARY McCRAE CULTER 


story, extraordinary and out-of-the-ordinary; 
constructive, not destructive; a story with a strong heart interest that 
few people of normal emotions could read unmoved; a story with a 
mothers as well as stepmothers; for fathers as well as 
mothers; for juniors as well as adults. 

Dr John, and Beatrice, and Alice—they will become real, living, 
breathing, lovable entities to the reader, and Grandma, and Aunt Mar- 
garet, and Emmy Jane, won't seem like characters in a tale of fiction— 
they'll be people you have met, and perhaps learned to pity, to under- 


It's a “stepmother” 


message for 


stand—and forgive. 


A Human Story for Human People 


Don’t Miss It 


A new story, purchased for exclusive publication and to be published 
It has never been printed before—it will come to 


serially in this paper 


tree-boughs and filling the 
green fragrance, until the 


loads of 
place with 


big living-room looked like a wood- 
land bower. Gardley made a raid up- 
on some Indian friends of his and 
came back with several fine Navajo 
rugs and blankets. which he spread 
ibout the room luxuriously on the 


benches which 
They piled 
Gard- 


floor and over the rude 
the men had constructed. 
the fireplace with big logs, and 


iey took over some of his own personal 
possessions that he had brought back 
from the East with him to give the 
place a livable look, 

Then he stood back satisfied The 
place was fit to bring his bride and 
her friends to. Not that it was as it 
should be. That would be for Mar- 
garet to do, but it would serve as a 
temporary stopping-place if there 


came need, If no need came, why, the 
place was there, anyway, hers and 
his. A tender light grew in his eyes as 
he looked it over in the dying light of 
the afternoon. Then he went out and 
rode swiftly to the telegraph-ottice and 
found these two telegrams, according 
to the request in his own letter to Mr 
Earle. 

Gardley’s 

Congratulations. 
We await your 
Father. 

He saddled his horse and hurried to 
Margaret with hers, and together they 


read: 
come as 
Have 


telegram 
Will 
advice. 


you desire. 
written. 


read: 

Dear child! So glad for you. Of course 
you will go. I am sending you some things. 
Don’t take a thought for us. We shall look 
forward to your visit. Our love to you both. 
— Mother. 

Margaret, folded in her lover's arms, 
cried out her sorrow and her joy, and 
lifted up her face with happiness. 


Then Gardley, with great joy, thought 
of the surprise he had in store for her 
and laid face against hers to hide 


his 


the te ile smile in his eyes. 

For Gardley, in his letter to his fu- 
ture father-in-law, had written of his 
newly inherited fortune, and had not 
only inclosed a check for a good sum 
to cover all extra expense of the jour- 
ney, but had said that a private car 





Begins Next Week 


you warm and live and throbbing from the heart and hands of the author. 


NO READER OF THIS PAPER CAN AFFORD TO MISS IT! 





il-delivery 
stamps on them. Gardley awaited 
their replies with great impatience 

He filled in the days of waiting with 
business There were letters to write 
connected with his fortune, and there 
were arrangements to be made for his 
trip. .But the thing that occupied the 
most of his time and thought was the 
purchase and refitting of a roomy old 
ranch-house in a charming location, 
not more than three miles from Ash- 
land, on the road to the camp. 

It had been vacant for a couple of 
years past, the owner having gone 
abroad permanently and the place 
having been offered for sale. Marga- 
ret had often admired it in her trips 
to and from the camp, and Gardley 


with 


were mailed, speci 


thought of it at once when it became 
possible for him to think of purchas- 
ing a home in the west 

There was a great stone fireplace, 
and the beams of the ceilings and pil- 
lars of the porch and wide, hospitable 
rooms were of tree-trunks with the 
bark on them With a little work it 
could be made roughly, but artistical- 
ly habitable Gardley had it cleaned 
up, not disturbing the tangle of vines 
and shrubbery that had had their 
way since the last owner had left 
them and which had made a perfect 
screen from the road for the house 

Behind this screen the men worked 

most of them the men from the 
bunk-house, whom Gardley took into 


his confidence 


The floors were carefully scrubbed 
under the direction of Mom Wallis, 
and the windows made shining. Then 


the men spent a day bringing great 


eee oo oe oo oo eee oes eS eS eSeSer 


would be at their disposal, not onl 
for themselves, but for any of Marga- 
ret's friends and relatives whom the, 
might choose to invite. As he had 
written this letter he was filled with 
deep thanksgiving that it was in his 
power to do this thing for his dear 
girl-bride. 

The morning after the telegrams 
arrived Gardley spent several hours 
writing telegrams and receiving them 
from a big department store in the 
nearest great city, and before noon a 
big shipment of goods was on its way 


to Ashland, Beds, bureaus, wash- 
stands, chairs, tables, dishes, kitchen 
pitensils, and all kinds of bedding, 


even to sheets and pillow-cases, he or- 
dered with lavish hand. After all, he 
must furnish the house himself, and 
let Margaret weed it out or give it 
away afterward, if she did not like it. 
He was going to have a house party 
and he must be ready. When all was 
done and he was just about to mount 
his horse again he turned back and 
sent inother message, ordering a 
piano. 

‘Why, it’s great!” he said to him- 
self, as he rode back to his office. “It’s 
simply great to be able to do things 
just when [I need them! I[ never knew 
what fun money was before. But then 
[ never had Margaret to spend it for, 





and she’s worth the whole of it at 
once!” 

The next thing he ordered was a 
great easy carriage with plenty of 


room to convey Mother Earle and her 

friends from the train to the house. 
The days went by rapidly enough. 

and Margaret was so busy that she 
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had little time to wonder and wo 
why her mother did not write her the 
long, loving, motherly good-by letter 
to her little girlhood that she had ex. 
pected to get. Not until three days 
betore the wedding did it come oye, 
her that she had had but three brieg 
scrappy letters from her mother, ang 
they not a whole page apiece. What 
could be the matter with mother? She 
Was almost on the point of panic whep 
Gardley came and bundled her on to 
her horse for a ride. 

Strangely enough, he directed their 
way through Ashland and down to the 
station, and it was just about the time 
of the arrival of the evening train, 

Gardley excused himself for a mo. 
ment, saying something about an er. 
rand, and went into the station, Mar. 
garet sat on her horse, watching the 
oncoming train, the great connecting 
link between East and West, and won. 
dered if it would bring a letter from 
mother. 

The train rushed to a halt, and be. 
hold some passengers were getting off 
from a private car! Margaret watched 
them idly, thinking more about an ex. 


pected letter than about the people. 
Then suddenly she awoke to the fae 
that Gardley was greeting them. Who 


could they be? 

There were five of them, and one of 
them looked like Jane! Dear Jane! 
She had forgotten to write her about 
this hurried wedding. How different 
it all Was going to be from what she 
and Jane had planned for each other 
in their dear old school-day dreams! 
And that young man that Gardley was 
shaking hands with now looked like 
Cousin Dick! She hadn't seen hit for 
three years, but he must look like 
that now: and the younger gir! beside 


him might be Cousin Emily! But, oh. 
who were the others? Father! And 
Mother! 

Margaret sprang from her horse 
with a bound and rushed into her 
mother’s arms. The interested pas- 
sengers craned their necks and looked 


their fill with smiles of appreciation 
as the train took up its way again, 
having dropped the private car on the 
side track. 

Dick and Emily rode the ponies to 
the house, while Margaret nestled in 
the back seat of the carriage between 
her father and mother, and Jane got 
acquainted with Gardley in the front 


seat of the carriage. Margaret never 
even noticed where they were going 
until the carriage turned in and 
stopped before the door of the new 


and Mrs Tanner, furtively cast- 
ing behind her the checked apron she 
had worn, came out to shake hands 
with the company and tell them sup- 
per was all ready, before she went 
back to her deserted boarding-house. 
Even Bud was going to stay at the 
new house that night, in some cooked- 
up capacity or other, and all the met 
from the bunk-house were hiding out 
among the trees to see Margaret's 
father and mother and shake hands if 
the opportunity offered. 


house, 


The wonder and delight of Mar- 
garet when she saw the house inside 
and knew that it was hers, the tears 
she shed and smiles that grew almost 
into hysterics when she saw some of 
the incongruous furnishings, are all 
past describing. Margaret was too 


happy to think. She rushed from one 


room to another. She hugged her 
mother and linked her arm in_ her 
father’s for a walk across the long 


she talked to Emily and Dick 
and Jane; and then rushed out to find 
Gardley and thank him again. And 
all this time she could not understand 
how Gardley had done it, for she had 
not yet comprehended his fortune. 
Gardley had asked his sisters to 


piazza: 


come to the wedding, not much ex- 
pecting they would accept, but they 
had telegraphed at the last minute 
they would be there. They arrived an 
hour or so before the ceremony; 
gushed over Margaret: told Gardley 
she was a “sweet thing’; said the 


house was “dandy for a house party if 
one had plenty of servants, but they 
should think it would be dull in win- 
ter’: gave~Margaret a diamond sun- 
burst pin, a string of pearls, and an 
emerald bracelet set in diamord chips; 
and departed immediately after the 
ceremony. They had thought they 
were the chief guests, but the relief 
that overspread the faces of those 
guests who were best beloved by both 
bride and groom was at once visible 
on their departure. 

Then all those old friends from the 
bunk-house filed in to the great tables 
heavily loaded with good things, the 
abundant gift of the neighborhood, 
and sat down to the wedding supper, 
heartily glad that the “city lady and 
her gals’—as Mom Wallis called them 
in a suppressed whisper—had chosen 
not to stay over a train. 

The wedding had been in the school- 
house, embowered in foliage and all 
the flowers the land afforded, deco- 
rated by the loving hands of Marga- 
ret’s pupils, old and young. She was 
attended by the entire school march- 
ing double file before her strewing 
flowers in her way. The missionary$ 
wife played the wedding-march sand 
the missionary assisted the bride's 
father with the ceremony. Margarets 
dress was a simple white muslin, with 
a little real lace and embroidery hands- 

{To Page 17.] 
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Out-of-Doors Pleasures 
Beauty and Comfort for Summer Days 














Why Not One on the Farm? 


SUGGESTIONS BY LEON W. DEAN 


HIS article in sleeping porches is 
T written for farming folk, and 

perhaps you will ask what in the 
world a farmer has to do with a sleep- 
jing port h, He’s the last person on 
earth to want one, or to need one, you 
many think. But in voic ing this opin- 


jon, beware lest you show yourself just 
a little bit behind the times. 
Not so many years age the mistress 


good mis- 


of the farmhouse was not a 
tress unless the parlor smelled like a 


moth-ball and the curtains in every 
ynused room were tight-drawn against 
thesun and air. Fortunately that day 
jg passing It is passing with the in- 
crease of Knowledge the hundred and 
one Ways that make up this “the mod- 
em age.”’ and join town to country as 
never etore. 

Your farming man of today is not 


go far behind his city brother 


as some 


people nay think To the degree of 
his success he can, and does, fill his 
home with conveniences and luxuries. 
He has just about made up his mind 
that he will no longer play the role of 
“poor cousin,”” but that he will have 


those things by means of which he can 


take more comfort and better enjoy 
life. If he wants such things as a 
freplace and a sleeping porch, he is 


going to have them. A wise decision! 

A farmhouse fitted out like its city 
compeer certainly ought to bring 
enough more happiness and satisfac- 
tion to its owner, and be of enough 
more value, to pay. So let us just put 
on our sleeping porch. If it is worth 
anything to our friends in town, it is 
worth something to us, By no means 
are our friends in town all invalids. 
They may be quite as robust and as 
healthy as are we, yet they like their 
sleeping porches Indeed, it is often 
the robust and the healthy man to 
whom such things most appeal. He 
wants to keep robust and healthy, and 
get more so if he can. 

Many a farmer would awake more 
refreshed in the morning had he spent 
his night in the open air. Even if he 
deems daytime life in the open suffi- 
dent for his needs, there are his wife 
and children to think of. It is high 
time that she who cooks the meals 

and scrubs the greasy overalls had 
things a little more as other women 
have them. Her work is hard and by 
no means all out-of-doors. As to the 
children, what growing child does not 
benefit and delight in sleeping out be- 
neath the stars! 

There is something that appeals to 
win a sleeping porch, quite apart 
from the question of health. The ma- 
jority of those who have tried it have 
no wish in decent weather to confine 
themselves within four walls again. 
They like the sweet smell of the out- 
door air, the caress of the wind on 
their faces, the nip of the cold; they 
like to hear the drum of the wind in 


their ears and the swish of the rain 
o the glass or canvass, they like to 
awake in the dead night or early 


morning with all nature looking in at 
the windows. 

Why should not the sleeping porch 
have it place on the farm as well as 
in the village and the city? It is there 
the air is sweetest, it is there nature is 
most free, it is there we may dream 





what we will—with no neighbor's roof 
to spoil the fancy! 
When shaking rugs or mats that 


are smal] enough to be done with the 
hands, always hold them by the mid- 
die at the sides and not at the ends, 
for by the latter handling the corners 
will soon be made to whip out and 
the fringe or binding to pull off. 


Quick Vegetation for Shade 


For the heat of summer, there are 
annual plants and vines that in one 
season make shade for that one sea- 


son equal to medium-sized trees. Seeds 
sown in June will in this latitude pro- 
duce vegetation that in six weeks will 
shade the sun-exposed window, .the 
children's playground, the poultry 
yard, or any part of the’ grounds 
around home where the sunshine of 
winter is welcome, but in summer too 
hot and burning. 


The Ricinus or castor oil plant ger- 
minates quickly and the two character 
leaves are broad and strong. Then the 
pointed, palm-like leaves, every one 
larger than the preceding, follow each 
other in a crowd, and the main stem 
of the plant hardens and grows tall 
and strong The hotter the sun, the 
faster the plant grows, soon attaining 
six feet in hight, with proportionate 
spread, every leaf two or three feet 
across 

There ure about seven of the giant 
Ricinus and two dwarf varieties. For 
shade, the giants are the best. One five 


or ten-cent paper of seed will produce 
as many plants as are generally want- 
ed, but two papers or more will make 
a grove that will shade a playground 


or poultry yard from July to frost. 
Tolerably rich ground, well dug and 
raked before the seeds are put into 


little hilled-up places, and hoeing and 
hilling up every now and then, is all 
the care I ever knew given these beau- 
tiful subtropical plants. They are not 
subject to the attacks of insects, and 
are healthy, vigorous and strong from 
the word go, till cut down by frost. 
Toward the close of the season they 
make large heads of 20 or more flow- 
erets, each one producing the well- 
known castor oil bean. Buried in the 
soil, they are said to clear the garden 
of moles. At any rate, no mole will 





out a few feet and let the air circulate 
through the window. 

The dish rag gourd will not stop at 
the top ef the window, but will climb 
up and spread all over the house 
above. Its growth knows no bounds. 
The blossoms are beautiful clear yel- 
low in tubular form and open all day. 
The gourds depend and grow two feet 
in length. When ripe, the fiber on the 
inside, if taken out and bleached, is as 
white as cambric and as strong as 
linen crash. For dish rags. wash rags, 
iron holders and similar uses, it sur- 
passes almost every other material. 
All it needs’ is to be washed, freed 
from seed and pulp, then boiled in lye, 
rinsed through several waters and 
then laid out in the sun and dew to 
bleach. It wiry to the touch 
when dry, the water becomes 


eels 
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but in 
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A Voice in the Wilderness 
[From Page 16.] 
ed down from former generations, the 
whole called into being by Margaret's 
mother. Even Gardley’ sisters had 
said it was “perfectly dear.” 

And when the bountiful wedding- 
supper Was eaten the entire company 
of favored guests stood about the new 
piano and sang “Blest Be the Tie that 


sinds’—with Margaret playing for 
them 

Then there was a little hurry at the 
last, Margaret getting into the pretty 
traveling dress and hat her mother 
had brought, and kissing her mother 
gzood-by though happily not for long 
this time 

Mother and father and the rest of 
the home party were to wait until 
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The First-floor Sleeping Porch is a Desirable Addition 
Fig 3—For the very small farm bungalow, the first-floor sleeping porch is entirely 
practical. Just for safety, you can enclose it with heavy fence-wire, outside the screens. 
soft ascambric. This gourd is coming morning, and the missionary and his 
into its own rapidly. Always very pop- wife were to stay with them that night 
ular in the south, it is only of late and see them to their car the next day. 
years that northern seedsmen have So, wavering and throwing kisses 


seemed to know its value. 


The Japanese morning glories make 
quick shade and beautiful flowers. 
The varieties called Heavenly Blue 


and Burbank’s Crimson stay in bloom 
the better part of the day. I make an 
earnest plea for morning glories. The 
seed can be sown as late as July with 
good results. Once I was where the 
grasshoppers invaded the land and 
devoured every blade of corn and 
grass, and stripped the garden clean 
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Do Not the Porches Improve this 


a handy way of putting a sleeping-porch to 
kitchen-porch, 


Fig 1—Here’s 


The lower porch will serve as 


House? 


an old two-story 
room, or something of 


farmhouse. 


outdoor dining the 


sort; the farmer’s wife will find plenty of uses for it! 


go near the castor oil beans. 
Plant is handsome and makes very 
good shade, but a group of indefinite 
numbers will shade a whole poultry 
run, or the children’s playground. 
The Chinese Luffa or dish rag gourd 
is a vine of phenomenally quick and 
luxuriant growth. It comes quickly 
from seed and makes 20 feet of growth 
in a few weeks The leaves are dark 
green, covering the vine, which 
branches in all directions with great 
luxuriance. Tendrils form freely and 
cling to wire netting poles, laths, or 
whatever support is given. To shade 
windows or front porches, no vine that 
comes from seed answers the purpose 
better. For windows, provide a pro- 
jecting support so as to hold the vine 


A single 














Why Waste the Attic Space of Your Bungalow? 


its Fig 2—The low-roofed farm bungalow is a little more difficult. 


ing-porch, 
nee. 


oe nee if you only go about it in 


it can have 
like this, 


However, 
the right way—building a sable, 


of every green leaf. The land was bare 
and brown. But the dews were heavy 
and a cloudy day and night brought a 
whole army of young green plants far 
and wide. They were simply ‘tie 
vines” or common morning glories, 
but soon they covered the naked 
places with beautiful twining vines 
and blossoms of blue, white and pink, 
refreshing the senses of all beholders 
until frost.—[Mrs G. T. D., Alabama, 


The Rose-Breasted Grosbeak 


BY LENA B, ELLINGWOOD 

One of our most beautiful birds, 
more seldom seen than we could wish, 
is the rose-breasted grosbeak. 

The male has on his breast a three- 
cornered shield of gorgeous rose-car- 
mine color, in striking contrast to his 
black coat with white markings, and 
white breast. His bill, as indicated by 
his name, is large, but blunt and rath- 
er short. He is sometimes called the 
“potato-bug bird,” and his fondness 
for the troublesome striped bugs will 
endear him to the farmer who strug- 
gles to keep his potato field free from 
them. Flies and grubs are also wel- 
come food for the beautiful bird, and 
he eats wasps as calmly as if they had 
no venomous sting. 

The female bird does not share her 
husband's beauty, being brownish, 
with darker streaks, and light yellow 
under the wings. Her bill is the same 
shape, but darker in color. 

Their nest is no marvel of work- 
manship, like that of some birds, be- 
ing loosely and carelessly put togeth- 
er, but the father bird unselfishly takes 





his turn at sitting on the’ speckled 
green eggs. His song is beautifully 
sweet and soft, and he is one of the 


few birds that sing in the night. 


Moth infested clothes closets may 
be cleaned by washing with a strong 
decoction of tobacco and spraying 
with spirits of camphor. 











back to the others, they to 
the station, 


Gardley 


rode away 


had arranged for a private 
apartment on the train, and nothing 
could have been more luxurious in 
traveling than the place where he led 
his bride. Bud, scuttling behind with 
a suit-case, looked around him with 
all his eyes before he said a hur- 
ried good-by, and murmured under 
his breath: “Gee! Wisht I was goin’ 
all the way!” 

The few little blurring lights of Ash- 
land died soon in the distance, and the 
desert took on its vast wideness be- 
beneath a starry dome; but off in the 
East a purple shadow loomed, mighty 
and majestic, and rising slowly over its 
crest a great silver disk appeared, 
brightening as it came and pouring a 
silver mist over the purple peak. 


“My mountain!” said Margaret, 
softly. 

And Gardley, drawing her close to 
him, stooped to lay his lips upon hers, 


‘My darling!" he anwered. 
an he End.] 











Just Let Us Prove 


that we have the best and the 


ou 


most practical 
farm shoes made. They are 
+ very light and cool to your 
\ feet, and as comfortable asa 
glove; simply wonderful for 
farm wear They are far su- 
rior to the shoes sold at 
fils price. We are offer- 
ing these splendid 
values at such unus- 
ually low prices only for 

- t while, so 
introduce 
these granc 
all leather 
farm 

shoes 













Sizes 6 to 12 

Grade A $4.95 
Grade B $3.95 
Grade C $3.50 


Send coupon. Send no money in advance. 


Just get one pair on approval; 
to lose, nothing to risk. !f you don't think that 
they are the greatest value, you just send them 
back to us at our expense. You don’t lose or risk 
a thing. Mail this coupon today to 

See eee eB eB eS eB Se eee eS ee ee eee 


HOLSON SHOE CO., BOSTON 


Send one pair grade..... I will pay only on ar- 
rival as I am buying them on approval, my money 
back if I want it. 


you have nothing 


Name....sscecceesses-.-Addregs...... eeccccece . 
BSB. ccccccccccecccccccs: Color....... eecceccce ee 
Address: “‘Home of the Good Shoe,” 


HOLSON SHOE CoO., 
Dept.A, 23 Kneeland St., Boston, Mass. 





Famous Restaurant Combination 


COFFEE 


WHOLESALER DIRECT GROUND “Cc 


ae 35%: 


Deli vered free whthte Srd sone 


(300 mile: ne Ste R° 

zone 39c 6th. 

ith zone 43e ib., 8th 20 sone abe 
We’ ve, one contin orderp fr ion families direct for this 
remarteb! lend, by leading N. Y. restaurants 





or Money Back 
GILLIES COFFEE CO, 233-239 Washington St., New York 
Established 79 


Years 

















Cuticura Soap 


AND OINTMENT 


Clear the Skin 


Soap, Olngment, Touma Be O tankane 


ay . 
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We place rare flowers, praying tor 
divine 
Repose for him who lies beneath 
that stone. 
For him who fell into an unmarked 
grave 
We breathe a prayer that he may 


rest in peace, 


And, rising. march to Glory w th the 
brave, 
When Gabriel's bugle blows and 


battles ceas¢ 
too, we pray. 


And for the living hero 
flowers of 


Bestowing upon him sweet 
thought; 

A glowing tribute we 

To heroes all who have 
fought! 


extend today 
for Freedom 




















Why Swill? 
MELLEN 


their his- 
sub- 


HE study of words and 
tory is a very tascinating 
ject They come to us, some- 


BY DR ELEANOR 


trues born from the union of other 
words, sometimes as emigrants trom 
inother and an alien language, and 


sometimes they are like foundlings, 
suddenly beginning life among us, but 








w.th no origin that can be traced. Like 
ourselves, they rise and fall in fortune 
and in place, but the rising is more 
ditlicult and less likely to occur than 
the decline Occasionally a word frees 
itself from unpleasant use and be- 
comes vested with better and more 
dignified meaning intrigue” is a good 
exatnple of this, for formerly it meant 
» plot, usually of a low rature, but 
within a few years we find it fre- 
quently used as a verb meaning to ex- 
cite the interest 

Much more often words deteriorate 
and this process may continue until 
words once highly respectable can now 
neve be admitted into well-kept 
homes or heard from decent lips. 

Swill” is one of the words on this 
downward toboggan, Many persons re- 
fuse to use it, always substituting 

garbage.” This substitution reminds 

ne of a story that my father used to 
ell. Near our town was a ravine which 
had been known for years and years 
is “Cuss Gutter.” The name was not 
ret but the place was, and had 
been a favorite “lovers’ lane” for gen- 
rations Finally a group of young 
women decided that they would im- 
srrove the tone of the community and 
that there was no better place to be- 
g than with the name, the awfully 
vulgar name, of Cuss Crutter So they 
innounced that it should be known as 

Crystal Glen.”” Innovations, especially 
those that imply criticism, seldom find 
smooth sledding, but this had all the 
cirls on its side as well as some of the 

others and was getting ahead fairly 
well until one evening a mother asked 
her daughter who had just come in 
with a young man, “Where have you 
breve dear?"’ The youth and the small 
brother both heard the blushing an- 
swe Just out walkins n Crystal 
( $s ind one more uplift movement 
died an untimely death fron 1ughter, 

Now what is the matter \ h this 
\ “«l “swi »” It looks hart “8 
‘ ugh The ist thre ‘ rs a 

t cious lk u w he hey speal 
ots nes so the I St be ill 2 h 

W is a highly ! ded word 
t l in the very best rele Tust a 
s ette it in t t of it ca 
b » bad Swil i i pelt word 

il t. It ynething 
ets that i wrongs 

What is swill? WV he ver 
I» t of everythin S t | e the 
food that we eat It he dit rroom 
on our plate it is food and od In 

n minute when the ret int has 
gone outdoors nt oa tub, it has be- 
come swill and ut ntionable What 
makes the difference? 

Just the same circumstances that 
spoil other things besides food Evil 
associations In this case, bad smells 
flies, bugs, sometimes craw! worms 
and maggots, slimy filth and encrust- 
ed dirt, and alwa our. horrib of 
fensive odors Cine farming worl in 
wrote me that she always knew when 
her neighbor's pigs were being fed, a 

r of 1 mile vA > the sour 
mat came ic! tl 

Rut wl ! i a 

! ! } } , ‘ Be- 
( e “ga } whet 
there ars I her We are 
ch rel be 9? 
kt ‘ vl 
th ! t \ board 
ot P ¢ ‘ \t I ne 

i ha i l hall not is 
t irds refi i i ha t be 
f 1 live within eir jurisdiction 
Table leavings must e put certain 

nds of pails, which mt be kept 
‘ ed, which must be kept decently 














not have such evil associations and re- 
mains quite respectable 

Poor “‘swill!” How we have abused 
the good old word and lowered its dig- 
nity! But it gets revenge on us te. 
cause no “Village Fathers” say **Must” 


on this subject, we do as we like about 


table refuse. We put all sorts of other 
stuff with it, we leave it to decay, often 
in an uncovered bucket in the hot sun 
and we reap the results in smells, flies, 


discomfort and disease If the bucket 
wooden tub or half-barrel, it 
so soaked and sour that it is just 
possible to ever get it clean. 


gets 


im- 


is a 


I think this matter of the swill-tub 
is distinctly up to us women, even 
though it is an outdoor matter. We 


know how disagreeable it is to go to 
it to empty our refuse, because 
it smells so badly and is so generally 
dirty. Why not start in this season be- 
fore the hot weather comes with a 
new system? Insist on having a metal 
receptacle of some sort that can be 
lifted and washed or rinsed out and 
disinfected, It is not beyond the possi- 
bilities of the feminine mind to con- 
ceive of the swill-tub as an attractive 
spot 

Spade up the behind and on 
either side of it and plant quick-grow- 
for in- 


soil 


ing vines, morning-glories, 

stance. Poles with cross-pieces will do 
to train them on if there is nothing 
better Scatter a few bread crumbs 
about on the ground and put a shal- 
low, rough-bottomed dish of water in 
the shade of the viny wigwam to at- 
tract the birds. Then keep the pail or 
bucket covered with a tight lid. That 
will settle the flies Daily, or every 
other day, have it emptied, entirely 

















Busy Bees in Cross-stitch 
emptied, and twice a week rinse it out 
with hot soapsuds containing some 
disinfectant This will do away with 


odors, insects, worms and disease, Is 
it not worth while for your own com- 
fort alone, to say nothing of the other 


advantages gained? Try it for one 
season, and [I think that you will be 
convineed that it is. 


Dr Mellen will answer health questions by 
mail, if self-addressed, stamped envelope is 
inclosed. Address Dr Eleanor Mellen, Edi- 
torial Department, American Agriculturist, 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City. 

Mrs L. J. Dwyer asked me for cer- 


tain soap recipes previously published. 
I went to the trouble to look these up 
and sent her a clipping to the address 


given, only to have my letter returned 
to me marked by the postoffice “un- 
claimed,” If Mrs Dwyer wants the 
soap recipes, will she please forward 
her correct and com :ddress 

[| Household Editor, 


| 
Memorial Day H d F i] 
A € » 
ome an amily 
BY CHARLES HORACE MEILERS 
Today we offer tribute from the heart . 
in pious honor of the hero-dead, Matters of interest to young and old 
Who in the cause of Freedom did 
their part 
Wherever Liberty's fair emblem 
led. clean, and which must be emptied What Can Women Do? 
leside eac tone that epresents once in so often. . . e 
ane a en 2 Oe It is because the City Fathers say So far (I am writing this on May 5). 
Of a brave man hoe resting “must” and the city grown-up chil- Ll have received 746 replies to ~y 
place is known, dren have to obey, that “garbage’’ does question ‘Don't you care?” The spirit 


of appreciation and helpfulness that 
breathed in those letters was beautiful 


and has brought me so much nearer 
to my readers and made them dearer 
to me Thank you, Sisters. 


Now I want to put some more ques- 


tions to you, and I hope you will an- 
swer freely and frankly. Please sign 
your full names and addresses but if I 
publish your letters (and I expect to 
print the most helpful) I shall use 
your initials only, or any pen name 
you designate. 


What can women do to relieve labor 
shortage on the farm? 

What can women do to relieve their 
own household burdens? 

Do you know of some easily pre- 
pared desserts to use during the sea- 
son of sugar shortage? 

What do you think about 
men and nagging women? 

Are you glad the federal prohibition 
amendment was passed, and (yes or 
no) why? 

How do you feel about woman sutf- 
frage? 

If a wife has helped her husband 
build up his farming business, do you 
think the ownership of the property 
should be held jointly? 

There are seven questions, but I 
don’t ask you to answer them all— 
only those on which you have opinions 
and experience, And if you answer 
more than one, will you please do so 
on separate sheets, each one question 
you answer signed with your full name 
and address. You see, I shafl have 
seven baskets labelled with the sub- 
jects and shall want to divide answers 
accordingly—each in its own basket. 
And please write on one side of paper 
only. 

Now, don’t let the fact that you are 


swearing 


not a “scholar” deter you from writ- 
ing. Editors are there for the purpose 


of fixing things up for the printers.— 
{Household Editor. 


Cheap Water Filters 
Take a common garden flower pot 
of large size, wash clean, and stop 
the drainage hole with a piece of clean 
sponge, which should not, however, 
be wedged in to tightly. Place a layer 


of 2 inches of medium fine charcoal 
in the pot, then a 2-inch layer of 
clean sand and then a 38-inch layer of 
clean, coarse gravel. Suspend this 
filtering pot over an earthen jar; 
pcur the water in the filtering pot, 


and allow it io drip into the jar. 
Another method is to bore a hole in 
the bottom of a new, clean, unpaint- 
ed wooden pail. Prepare a slatted 
wooden bottom for this pail .and over 


it put a piece of clean white flannel 
to entirely cover the bottom of the 
jail. Then put in some coarsely pow- 
dered charcoal, some coarse, clean 
river sand, and some _= sandstone, 
broken into small pieces, The pail 


a little skeleton plat- 
jar be placed 
the filtered water. 


should rest upon 
form and a large 
neath it to catch 


be- 


When basting roast meat I use a 
small dipper instead of a spoon. When 
the roast needs water added, I did it 
from the teakettle and pour it over 
the meat This saves burning my 
hands. The meat should, of course, be 
turned in the pan frequently.—[N. 
M. P., 

















Led by Their Teacher, the Children of This School are on Their Way to 
Decorate Graves in the Village Cemetery 





Serviceable Two-Piece Garment 


No 3209—This pattern 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust 
measure. A medium size will require 7% 
yards of 27-inch material. This style would be 
attractive in cotton crepe with binding of mer. 
cerized braid or “‘wash” ribbon. It is also nice 
for percale, lawn, figured voile, challie and 
albatross. 


About the Rhubarb Greens 


The mooted question of whether 
rhubarb greens boiled are harmless or 
poisonous, was submitted to Dr Mel- 
Here is a digest of her reply: 

The medicinal use of rhubarb is as a purge, 
when the only object in view is to empty the 


is cut in seven sizes: 





len, 


digestive tract, although some authorities 
claim that it greatly stimulates the flow of 
bile. However, the continual use of rhubarb 


laxative will result in chronic constipa- 
This is the only evil effect of the plant, 
medicinally, mentioned by two reliable and 
well-known writers on drugs and their uses. 
Neither mention any toxic effect of the plant, 
but only speak of medicinal uses, not of 
the plant as a food. 

Chambers’ encyclopedia says that the leaves 
of the China and Indian form of the plant 
are dried and smoked by the natives in Thibet 
and the eastern Himalayas. No other use is 
indicated for the leaves. 

The Massachusetts department of axriculture 
knows nothing about it (i e, the toxic effects 
of the rhubarb leaves when boiled and eaten), 
They could find reference to this subject in 
only one encyclopedia, and that simply made 
the statement that the leaves of rhubarb are 
poisonous. They suggested writing to the 
United States department of agriculture at 
Washington, D C, to find out more about it 

Simmons college reports as follows: Dr 
Harris, head of the organic chemistry, says 
that while there are many plants which ar 
harmless in some parts and toxic in others, 
so far as he knows, there are none that are 
harmless in parts and toxic in the fleshy 
part of the leaf. He is very skeptical as t 
any possibility of poison, and says that he 
will try it out im a few days and report. The 
head of the cooking department of this col 
lege is equally doubtful and says she has 
eaten the veins raw, with no ill-effects. 

This is all the information I have been able 
to gather. If anything comes to me from 
the department of agriculture at Washins- 
ton, D C, will report later; also the result 
of Dr Harris’ research, when I hear from him 

The kettle in which the greens are cook 
might be a factor. Acid foods should never 
be cooked in metal vessels.—[Eleanor Mellen, 
M D. 


as a 
tion. 





Danger in Rhubarb Leaves 
Several years ago, during the food- 
saving campaign, many people tried 
using rhubarb leaves as greens, and it 
made them sick. It was found out 
that the leaves of rhubarb were por 
sonous. Three weekly papers, coming 
into my home about the same time— 
one published in Toronto, Canada, an- 
other in Kansas City, Mo, and the oth- 
er in a small town in England—all 
contained the same information. So it 
would be well for everyone to go light 

on rhubarb greens!—[M. H. 8. 


Leather furniture should be washed 
clean with warm water, thoroughly 
dried, and then polished off with 4 
mixture of equal parts white of eggs 
and water. Flaxseed water is als? 
good 


enone 
‘aie suyeeaccecnenencenvens 


Our Pattern Service 


If you are unable to obtain from local 
dealer patterns described by us, we W# 
mail same to you on receipt of 10 cents 
each. Spring and summer catalog, 1 
cents. Address Pattern Department 
care of this paper. 

BE SURE TO STATE SIZE 
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THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER Pounp = !©*ther. 


Hops 


New York. Chicago. Boston. 

wee.... 6D ™ 64% A small hop acreage is reported 
1919.... 61% 58 63 around Coperstown, N Y, due to scar- 
WIS.... 46% 12% 46 city of hop roots; perhaps not over 25 
mz.... 42 41% 42% acres will be set this spring. 
Controversy Over June Milk — sae ae 

At New York, a fair trade, prices 
Attempting to arrive at the price of - wel] sustained, good to fey veal calves 


the Ddirymen’s league ran 
In the week 


20@25c p Ib, 
carcass. 


June milk, lambs $10@14 p 


jnto an unexpected snag. 


spring 





ending May 22, just at the time of con- Onions 
ference on the coming month’s price, As far as I know, onion acreage in 
a so-called “outlaw” strike of the milk this district is less than last vear; all 
drivers in New York city broke out. seeded, part up, cold Spring. and crop 
a M not as far as last year.—[C. M. Funk, 
On the other hand, the general mar- . ‘ 
nae Leesburg, Ind. 
ket and country conditions were more ? P ; 
Por - . . - About the usual acreage of onion 
favorable for the sale of milk than Ps Ses be : bc Rann 
: ition dave tar Wax sets in the field, crop looking well, 
durins the price-setting days for May writes L. H. Hallock, the chief onion 
and April milk. } grower of L I, to American Agricul- 
The Dairymen’s league price for jurist at the opening of last week. 
poth April and May milk was S250 Onion acreage perhaps 15 to 2% 
per 14) pounds for 5% milk in the 200-— under normal, due to Jabor conditions. 
0-mile zone from New York eity. [A. B., Allegan, Mich. 

















This was 51 cents a 100 pounds lower Onions mostly sowed by May 15, and 
than last May. Early sessions of the not over 2% of a normal. Farmers are 
conference between the league oftlicials beginning to cultivate. Onions show a 
and dealers in New York city gave seed stand.—[J. B. Q., North Medi- 
promise for approximately the same son, O. 
ice for. June milk. At New York, there were limited 
} arrivals of old onions, also a fair bus- 

The Milk Market iness out of store so far as sound 

at New York. arrivals fairly liberal stock was concerned free from sprout- 

but with an active demand, which is vell pees a ee Pema 

hel ped considerably by continued buy- i —— cng Toews Chk, WES & 
ing of powdered milk for export, sur- @%=" for best. 

jus is still below normal: compared Potatoes 
with this time last vear. The May rate One day recently four steamers 
for = milk in, 200-210-mile | zone IS were in the New York harbor, all 
$2.55 p 100) Ibs, 2.6% milk is 2.709, and containing cargoes of Danish potatoes 
4% milk 2.90, for the U S markets. One of these 

Butter vessels had MK) tons potatoes equiva- 

A number of cars of very high grade lent to 250,000 bus or upward Kor- 
Cal butter have reached the New York e gn potatoes are on the free list, with 
market, some of it scoring up to U3. the exception that 10% duty is placed 

Food prices in England are declin- a xa K Nn ape from it prc 
ng, say recent advices, butter lower which imposes a duty —_ eo arti ising 
to the ‘ xtent of 12@1Se p lb, lard Se imported from the US Obviously no 
aaned heef 10e ; American potatoes are going into Den- 
“a ; - mark. 

At New York, buyers and sellers are Preiiminary inquiry made by the 
apart in their views, market greally  qgept of agri indicates that in leading 
unsel d, and inclined to weakness, potato states the acreage W prob- 
with better pasturage and increased) ygply be 3 smaller than last vear. 
flow of milk. At the same time offer- ; Paks a ; : 
ings of fresh sotck only moderate, cmy = —— ~ ‘, eb ncapeseaets en es 
higher than extra G2@G6ie p Ib, firsts ey be cg gy 1 oe a ae ce 
w@bGle, cold storage SN@W0c, packing P »bI for be Spaulcing Rose. 
tock 4U@42e Early planting in full swing, late 
— - or planting under way. Looks like !k)) of 

’ 4 full acreage, soil in good condition.- 

At New York, trade less active an@ [FFs s, C., Three Lakes, Oneida County 
market dull, without particular weak- Wis 
ness, held flats 31@32c¢ p lb, and cure 
conf Reais Se Gi . Seville held twins 30 My work takes me all over the 

| Naggecerbeier dieting teiiy re s state. I have two farms, 525 and 40 
@ ‘current makes 2ZU@UZSc, Ss ° - 
@sle, current = : ™ acres that are idle. Another of $20 

being worked by my sun with one 
To. ‘ r A : 

LIVE STOCK MARKETS hired man where he should have five. 

LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS Potato acreage in Mich will be one- 
COMPARED WITH ONS YEAB AGO quater less this year owing to scarcity 
of help and seed stock. IL have just 

Per 100 1b, + -——Cattle—, -—Hogs—, eeD— completed a iia in the _northe rn po- 

‘ ‘ v20 9x 
VANAZO «cs >. 25$ ‘uv 
Mer York 1150 17.00 16.00 12-00 50 costa County, Mich. 
—, age o = ~ - ie pe 11:30 At New York, the market for new 
sourg oD , a ’ 
Senses ‘City 13.00 1800 14.40 11.00 10.75 stock weakened under increased arri- 
vals from the south, this particularly 

At New York, cattle opened slow true of everything lacking in quality. 

and lower, late arrivals were lighter, Sound old potatoes were in about the 


and with some export demand steers recent demand at full prices $11@12 


%e higher, bulls and cows also more P 165 Ibs, and 11@12.50 p 180 Ibs, No 
active at a fractional advance. Com- 1 Fla =e > 2 bbl, No = southern = 
mon to prime steers sold at S10@ 14,5) = Tatoes 10..W@ 13, No 1 sweets 3.0@ 
p10 Ibs, common to choice bulls T@ 4.50 p bskt. : 

12. common to choice butcher cows Poultry 

3.50@ 10.50, Veals were in heavy re- At New York, market still some- 


ceipt and lower, later supply was cut What short of supplies, due partly to 
down and veals advanced sharply. the transportation situation, although 
Sheep and lambs opened slow and a good many broiling chickens coming 


weak, and were quiet and unchanged forward by express, trade active, val- 
later. Closed steady for sheep, lambs ues well maintaine “d. Fowls 42 @43c¢ 
more active and higher. Quotations p Ib 1 w, old cocks 25@ 2tic, broilers 1) 


@S5e, spring ducks 4U0@44d1c, western 
frozen turkeys 54 @5tec p Ib d w, fresh 
killed milk fed fowls 58 @45c, western 
capons 54@58e, ducks $5 @50e, geese 
27 @32e. 


hereafter are for clipped stock unless 
Otherwise specified; Pa spring lambs 
$0 p 100 Ibs, Va 22, common to very 
choice O lambs 14@1%, sheep (weth- 
ers) 11@12, mixed do 10.50@10.75, 
ewes 7@ 10, 

Hogs opened steady 


Vegetables 


and ruled un- At New York, ‘“akness in 


some we 


evenly steady to lower, Closed gener- fresh southern stock, owing to in- 
aly lower, with some outside buyers creased arrivals, buyers discriminating 


paying steady prices. General saies of 


‘ Fla egg plant $2@4 p bx, kale 
light and medium hogs $16 p 100 Ibs, 


bbl, asparagus downward in 


sharply, 
$2@35 p 


afew 17, heavy hogs 15, pigs 15.50, tendency with trading largely at $2.50 
troughs 13, stags 14). boars 8. @4.0 p doz bchs, southern green 
The Horse Market beans S$2.50@3.25 p bskt, cucumbers 


S3@3.50, S C cabbage $2.25 @2.75, La 
cauliflower $2.50@5 p doz, lettuce The 
@S1.50 and $4@6 p bbl, 


Bidding at 
Sirited and prices for 
Sasoned workers firm. Offerings of 
green western horses continued light, 
also desirable heavy horses that have 


auction sales was 
both fresh and 


the 


SS @ 42« 


At Philade Iphia, | live fowls 


seen service in the city. Medium to. p Ib, broiling chickens T0@NS0tc, White 
s00d heavy drafters are quote d at Leghorns 50@G60c, eggs 4c p doz, emy 
850@400 p head, chunks 225@275, butter G2@G5e p lb, packing stock 3S 
fair to zood second-hand gene ral pur- @41e, held cheese 51 @52c, nearby po- 





Pose horses 75 @175. tatoes 86.75 @ 7.50 p 100 lbs, amen 18 
wenger ya hema @3 p bskt. Tex onions 1.00@2.25 p 

¥ - cra, apples 6@11 p bbl, live steers 

General Markets Wo50@13.50 p 100 Ibs, nearby hogs 

[From Page 10.] 15.50@ 16, country dressed calves 2) @ 


the trade winter bran §4@t4.50 p ton, 





were unable to see where Soft 





Prices of finished leather goods will spring do 63.50 @64, shorts (4@65, No 
decline in the near future. 2 vellow corn 2.0S p bu. 

An unfavorable feature is the large At Lancaster, Pa, receipts of cattle 
Stock of hides held by packers, deal- exceeded demand, market dull, caused 
fs, importers and tanners. At the another drop in prices. Good to choice 
*Pening of Apr, latest figures avail- steers sold at 25@12.75 p 100 ine, 


able, these were 


calves 16.2 
year ago 


HO@ 70e P ib. 


5@ 17. 
steady 


much larger than a 
and also some items showed 





Hogs steady 16. 
@17.25, butter 





inereases over on month earlier. Com- eggs 41@445c p doz, wheat 2.25@2.50 p 
Pared with a year ago, cattle hides bu, corn 1.50@1.70, oats S5>@Siec, po- 
showed an increase of 28%, calf skins tatoes 4+@4.50, clover hay 30@31 p ton, 
8%, also large gains in the various mixed 28@30, 


foreign skins used in manufacture of 








ive Srocn Fitim Reeacscwrarive 
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Blair county sale 8. F. 


Will Offer Splendid Durocs —*y",,." ,Aiens Pa 








a } mpe g : \ t P 
Raymond B. Zook, proprieter vl socal m epee, Te LE. MeNall.  Disperaal 
, - une acunigie Pa Allen M. Gehman Firet 
Donegal farm at Mount Zook, Pa, wil! annual sale 
t 7 Stewartsville, N. | i. £ 
hold a sale of registered Duroc-Jer- stk Wahen, fa 3 i a bee 
seys at his farm on August 28S. The = June 26. Wingale, NY. Thos H. Dyer 
sale will consist of about 45 head and July ville, Md ann Louis McL. Merrymen, Cock 
, : ~ @\svit : ale nahager. 
will include 2O bred gilts, four bred Brattleboro, Vt Purebred Live Stock 
sows, three yearling boars, two fall w * 
ete: ds : ’ caraies . : : . i est Chester, Pa. Pennsylvania A R 
boars, one of whch is by 1} ithfinder, 0. Dispersal. F.C. Brinton, Jr, manager : 
and 16 spring gilts and boars of Col September 1 Washington, Pa. Washington county 
Orion, Pathfinder and Cherry King ~~ 
breeding October 3-6. Rrattiehoro, Vt. Purebred Live Stock 
>. Sales to 
Mr Zook writes us that he has re- November 17-18. Hornell, N Ajlegheny-Steuben 


N Y¥ 
Liverpool Sale & 








cently added to his herd Pal's Or lon Lie ne Sale Pedigree Co, 
, : -iverpool 1. sule managers 
Col 2d, a very promising young boar December 7-8. Krattleboro, Vt. Purebred Live Stock 
bred by CC. E. Mahan. This young Sales Co 
boar is sired by Pal’s Orion Premier Shelbvvill a 
and out of Pal’s Lady Orion Sth, the Ce ae — a 
= : Cn t s estervill sale n ager 
junior champion sow at the Ohlo and 24. Dormansville, NY. Silver Creek farm 
Indiana state fairs in 1918S. He has Staatsburg, NY. Inderkiil farm and 

mur Te fe ! 
very good bone, stretch, hight and ul heat Mass. Hood farm. J. E. Dodge. 
back and bids fair tu become a 1000)- anager 
pound hog. tune Lowell, Mass, Hood farm 

ven : june Mt hiseo, N Y¥ Edmund Butler, Senga 
Y J et : — , 7 ’ . 
Record on Guernsey Sales “nt tin ton ee 
surr AS ersey arm 
Our readers will be interested in j're lp Tu Ss we i a 
d = sewiston ) ainer 
learning that a new record in grade Barryviile, NY. Wm “Rs s Proctor, 
tte 


Guernsey sales was established at ine ag 




















Meadow Brook tarm near Chilton ; a 
: im ki a rill ’ Ayrshire 
Wis, Maar h whe nh erade CGouernsey June 10. Springfield, Mass. Second national sale 
cows sold for S500 to SOTD each. and Arthur H. Sagendcrph, treasurer 
y females of all ages aver- Guernsey 
M ] itr rd farms, Groton, Ct L. k Her 
The contest for top price the sal rick, sak nager 
Was between Bessie, a ? year-old  ~ tvek st ty “ag - oe _— aren 
cow, and May Rose, a f old Ju Cranford, N J. F. 8. Peer. L. F. Her 
cow. The honor y 0 he : ie . 
she was knock a pony Ee S575, but M a ™ F Sietrens, Sylvania, O. ee 
Rose was a close second at S250 A Ju art rt oO. Aina Dh an f rms 
I4-month-old “daughter of the lntter Shorthorn 
brought SZ. The he) Sjjver Mas ' View, 0 Logan ¢ breeders” asen 
King of Oak Lawn w old oe M i ‘0. M 1 Co br es 22 
More Cash for Angus Prizes 9 ("",.°°4, "#8" 1 Carpenter & Ross, Mans 
The American \berdeen-Angu : . ; o Net go — strict assr 
breeders’ assoc.ation has increased its oie eta 
; : ‘ Li n © ‘ cow br crs 
appropriation tor prizes at shows, fairs ass) R. N. Lodge. seer 
and sales by 55 1-5" over last year, 3 ’ : =o Ces acre’ as 
according to an announcement just June 1. Cadiz, 0. CA. Brans 
made by See Gray. The International June 12 Tr Pa Bradford county consi t 
live stuck exposition leads with an ap-  88°j0 Pat, Ba, Mcretary, 
propriation of 37500, but Portland, G, Lyle, secreta: ee wa, re 
Eastern States « Xposition, Texas state June 15 Washington Pa Southwestern) Pex 
fair and many others are substantially Se ee | ne, ee ae 
boosted so that the greatest showing of Hereford 
Aberdeen-Angus cattle ever brought June 7 O. James V. Bill 














out is assured for this coming season, ter, Mass. Breed promotior 
A large share of the additional Aberdeen-Angus 
money is given to the men who feed June } La Rue. O. A. W. Jones & Son 
and show steers, as this is the practi- Berkshire 
cal department wher the Aberdeen- June 19 Greenwich & Piping Brook tare 
. ae . August Maen muuis Me 
— made such headway in the C cr Md kk Teena 
aS ‘Aaare , ry » ° ~e . . 
p ist years, winning 54 inter-breed Duroc-Jersey 
steer contests ts at the Jnternational, August 28. Mount Joy, Pa. Raymond B. Zook, 
Donegal farn 
December 2 Palmyra, Pa J. Elmer Long Blaty 
Public Sale Dates Ridge farm. 
Poland-China 
Holstein August 10. Hicksville, O. Countryman Bros & 
22. East Aurora. N Y. JI. T. Shanaban, Chapman. 
farms dis; ersal. September 1. St Marys, O. Wierville Bros and 
Pa. Cumberland county asso- Kruse and Katterheinrich 
ciation R. L. Shenk, Newville, Pa. secretary. September 6 Hartville, O. Minnie Taylor farm 
May 27-28 Middlefield, O. A. W. Green. Third eptember 17. Fort Recovery, O. A. Prevost 
annual sale. October 11 Utica, O Geo H. Kirkpatrick. 
May 29. Ritiman, O. Kosier-Hoover Bros. Quality October 11 Utica, O. A. J. Penick 
dispersal gale. Geioser 1%. Washington Court House, 0. A. W 
June 2 Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred Live Stock Clouser and Stitt & Foster. 
Sales Co. October 21 Dayton, O. Erith N. Shoup. 
June 7. North Jackson, 0. John F. Phillips November 12. Columbus, O. Ohia Spotted Poland 
Dispersal China breeders. 
June 8 Cuyahoga Falls, O. Fred 8S. Hibbard Car November 15. Payne, 0. C. W. 


Bainbridge 
h 


view farms dispersal. November 22. Washington Court House, O. Mart ! 


June 9. Columbus, 0. The Ohie board of adminis- MeCoy & 


Son 
tration Devember 30 Bueyrus, 0. Walter ©. Wood. 

















Mabel of Tarbell Farms 


Mabel of Tarbell Farms, a Guernsey owned by H. H. Buckley of On- 
eonta, N Y, has recently completed her second oflicial record of 10.9 
pounds of milk and 764 pounds of butter fat. Her previous record was 
{848 pounds of milk and 571 pounds of butter fat. Mabel of Tarbell Farms 


5675S was dropped October 9, 1914. She 
Smithville Flats, N Y, and was sold to Mr Buckley 
Washington of Maple farm has five advanced register 
grandson of Imp King of the May and Pretor. Her 
City, has an advanced register record of S794 pounds 
pounds of butter fat. 


bred by G. E. Tarbell of 
in 1917. Her sire, George 
daughters and is a 
dam, Mabel of Hop 
of milk and 449.02 


was 











20 ” 
HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 
eeaitiataataatieia 4 
Thoroughbred 
> . , _ | 
Percheron Stallions | 
Individuality » pr salle 
; ANTRIM FARMS 3 
- C. L. Amos, Pre Syracuse, N. Y. # 
“Registered Percheron Stallions 
Rew red 
se B. aud Bal SPYVILLE, PA. 
SWINE BREEDERS 


Berkshires 


bo price and escript rit 
CRYSTAL SPRING 


ty hm Sons 


STOCK FARM 


h Seels vil, Pa 





me | 
Piping BrookFarm | 


Berkshires 


Delchester Berkshires 


| 

SERVICEABLE BOARS { 

\\ ' e f 7 5} a ¢, all b | 

! or’s Creat n N Sand ( le =i 

Leads Nx 40 oO era ? | 

and rd to f t Priced 

DELCHESTER FARMS 

Edgemont, Pa Thomas W. Clark, Supt. 


Best Quality Berkshires 
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SWINE BREEDERS | SWINE BREEDERS 
) Sahin ae “! | Berryton Big-Type-Big-Bone | | 
| BERKSHIRES | 
: a } 
March = | 
\ farre 0: en 8 rs "Pie all ages. Ou : | 
‘ we can eave ; u ‘money “and sie the “best of BERRY ON 3 ORION CHERRY 7 KING. "pend 
¢ H. GRIMSHAW, NORTH EAST, PA. i john M. Berry puroe —_— Berryton, Wright 
m ee President General Manager 
Pine Run Farm Berkshires | DI RO > BRED 
Henry P. McKean, Prop. bagel 
and sa al Longfe we D 2590873 t of oO ‘ K P , 
daughters Peaceful Cha a and Rival’s | ; ig y ‘ . lv 
Ma b 7234 Apply to from 30 ts sever 
CHERRY DALE STOCK FARM 
. Robt. A, Turner, Mer. John R. Corbin, Prop., Didetl Station, C. N. E. R. R. 
Pine Run. Farm, Penllyn, Pa. | Wappingers Falis, R. F. D. No. 2, New York 





For Sale 
Large Yorkshire 
Boars ready for immediate s 
Chazy, 


1000 onan tpameaammannnn evans, © 


ervice. 


Heart's Delight Farm, N. Y. 





BIG. ( Yhester 


Whites 








Fall boar and sow piss Spring pigs, pairs, 
| trios, mated herds Bred from the best BIG 
TYPE, prize-winning blood lines 
VICTOR FARMS, BELLVALE, N. Y. 
FOR SALE 
Large uYPe aa pay 
1 s br August 
F. h CRAYFORD RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM 
St. Lawrence Co., Heuvelton, N. Y. 
At all times, at all prices and of all agea 
































Romind Duke 6th aud Pride of ‘Townsend. trom | CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
dams ! ex vel nal size and quality with the best SCC ag t H COLLIE DOGS 
ace, so =o Se ee es eee ee, -  - BALLY, PA 
Satisfaction guaranteed, as we want satisfied custom- 
ers only "rices reasonable and consistent with 
uality 
j. T. HOGSETT, NEW LONDON. OHIO Chester White Hogs 
[hit i Rae ire ALL AGES. SHORTHORN BULLS. 
{ R. Lt. MUNCE, - - CANONSBURG, PA. 
Do Y k i 
O FOU KNOW! CHESTER WHITES 
. a} held d = and Hampehire Sheep Special prices on bred gilts 
. = i? ste fort 2 | and sow pigs. Boars all sold. 
a ¢ spot ecg = TWIN BROOK FARM, Newville, Pa. 
‘ If that is kind you want, writ 2 | 
= SYCAMORE FARMS, DOUGLASSVILLE, PA 1 D lhe ] H d 
° ~olat hinas. Hera 
Good Hold Berkshires | * ww L1W0=Ih. Dewsbeet and a read oar. Ph 
Good Hold Farn m Company | Ry A 8 
We 1 gilts from I hing registered and choler 
it t 3 at ¢ ‘ in 1919 une t f Can fll any order for pig A fe 
We Epocha Ch s 1 Prin | gi bred for ! litters 
~llgy Kg By yd to farrow | J. €. Way, Prop. THE MAPLES, Dover, Del. 
1 \ Hold — _ 
. se z FASHION HERD OF 
L P. KENNEDY, MENTOR, OHIO ty Rs) POL AND CHIN: AS 
—_— a shion Giant 
Large Barks hires at Highwood i ea ve s ci —f--. 
( 19 | c. § EPPLEY, Phin my Ohio 
pear fo wale fron px SPOTTED POL. 1ND CHINAS 
ty en 
7 oni’ iain that rag WARREN MORTON, Russellville,” Ky. 
SPRING P1638... . | 
J 3 
R : | For Sale--Big Type Poland- China 
I F fall ie. Also a sows and serviceable boars. 
Ww. | McSPARRAN, FURNISS, PA, | © Pr ight 
l Geo. SPRAGUE, ROUTE "2 GRAFTON, OHIO 
Registered d Berkshires H. AMPSHIRES i 
“ es Bastorn qual I ed. eittonet 
! : ‘ ; as . ; a Two swt show and 
SHADY SIDE HERD,  HUBBARDSVILLE, N.Y. | inuere Free circular, Laws 
Farm, Bir re fac Hand, Box 





Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best type Both sexes, not 





akin. at right prices. 
HO FARM, - CENTER VALLBY, PA. 
LARGE BERKSHIRE 
March and April gilts bred to Double’s ome $d, 
; and Long Baron ad. 22 4% 86. son of Baron’s 
Buccessor, the $6000 boar ‘ ige either sex. 
J. B. ARMSTRONG, OGDENSBURG, NEW YORK 





SHADOW LANE BERK SHIRE: 


~ ght -, of Highwood — =. 


10 
SHADOW LANE FARM. ‘LUMBER CITY, PA. 


260968 





— = — — a 
H Oo {} 
Din This to your y pe ns 
NATIONA It Guarantees you the fall benefits of 

| i THE NATIONAL | 
~ FARM POWER EMBLEM _ | 
which represents the Iron-Clad 
American Agriculturist Guarantee 


-o 
ae 


Cj 








Lancaster Co., Pa. 


UREG. 








REGISTERED DUROCS 






! from ¢t best herds > the South. A son 

rs ig at the b rd hag a9 for 

mmediate sale Fif by red 
gilte Bervice boars 





, } e od 
Maple Lawn Farm, C. W. Ellis, Jr.. Corths nd, N. Y. 


DUROCS 


Breeding. Service Boars. 
and Spring l'igs Satisfaction 





| Orion and Defender 


| Bred and Open Gilts 
| guaranteed 
| FORT HILL STOCK FARM, 


SAVANNAH, N. Y. 








SALE 











DONEG AL FARM DUKOC 
aD Patht d Cherry Wing 
RAYMOND 8. ZOOK, Route |! MOUNT JOY, PA 
FO Ro S. A LE 
Trios of Duroc-Jersey ‘ebrua y ar 1d early 
March farrow I sows a i r elated, 
price $5 dams 
E. Rowley, auaee ‘Brook. Farm. "Stockton, N. Y. 





bred for Aug. 
ow to a Son of 


DUROCS nin. ect 


Ories King. Service Boars aus my ’ ithe r nex sendy to ship. 


Cc. J. McLAUGHLIN, & CO. Pleasantville, Ohle 


Ve Offer Beautiful Bred 
a -* Real my nal -¢ a ! 
RICHFORD, Ne 


Young sows 
and Sent: fa 











Sows 


ered 


BELROSE Stock’ ‘TARMS, 





Some of America’s Best Durocs 
Forty bead bred and open gilts and service boars at 
public sale, Decer Get name on list for cataiog. 


SLATY RIDGE FARM, Box A, PALMYRA, PA, 





a lillerest Farm Durocs”’ 


Young h sexes, Orion Cherry King breed- 


WM. WHITE, BRISTOL, PA., 


ROUTE 2 





big type Duroe-Jersey pigs, 8 to 10 
ready for shipment. Taxpayer and 
Pedigree furnished Good yearling 


N. Y. 


( thrifty, 
weeks old, now 
( breeding. 
t 





cheap 


GEO. T. GILLAM, Canandaigua, 





SHEEP BREEDERS 
DORSET RAMS 


1 registered Dorset yearling and ram lambe for 
at reasonable prices For particulars apply 
Fillmore Farms, C. T. Bretteli, Bennington, Vt. 





Severa 





AUCTIONEERS 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


at World’s ORIGINAL and GREATEST SCHOOL and 





become independent with no capital invested Every 
branch of the business taught. Write today for free 
catalog. CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 


JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING, 
20 N. Sacramento Bivd.. Chileage, tit. 





E. NEWLIN BROWN 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


WYCOMBE, PA. 


7 . 
E. M. GRANGER, Jr. 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
THOMPSONVILLE, CONN 
Balee anywhere Send for references 








School of Experience 
2112 Farnam St.. Davenport, lowa 
Teaches LIVESTOU! Auctioneering and FARM 

BALES You lea home. Write today. 


Auctioneers’ 





Liverpool Sale & Pedigree Co.,Inc. 
LIVERPOOL, NEW YORK 
Headquarters for Holstein pedigrees, catalogs, ets. 








REGISTERE > & & 
and Chester » pigs, best stra at farmers’ 
prices A tow fall ~— = sale _ ve your orders 
box sked early for sprin T delivery and 
first choice. " EUGENE P. “ROGERS, ‘Wayville, N. Y. 
0. IL. C, CHOICE PIGS 
School Master, Calloway Edd, Tony Evans and Wild- 
wood Trince, Jr., blood lines, $15.00 ch. 2 mos, 


old Reg. guaranteed 
SHIPMAN & WHARTON, ALLEDONIA, OHIO 


REGISTERE ‘D O. I. C. ,PIGS 


Hleven a regi you. 


PENN YAN, N. Y. 


Registered O. I, C. Pigs 


eady for delivery 
ROY McMILLIAN, - - 





each 
JOHN y. 


BISHOP, R. D. 9, 





 witson, N. Y. 


O0.I.C. PIGS 


= six, 10 weeks, from prize ancestors, 
yearling sows, good mothers, special prices. 


HUBERT C. BEARDSLEY, MONTOUR FALLS, WN. Y. 





ight to 


POULTRY BREEDERS 


FINE POULTRY 





Tushege, Geese. Ducks. Guineas, Bantams, Pigeons, 
liares. Cavies, Dogs, Stock, Eggs. Low. Catalog. 
PIONEER FARM, $ $ TELFORD, PA, 





BARRED ROCKS MATED TO 
Parks pedigreed cockereis (direct) and Barron strain 





8s. ¢ W. Leghorns: cons. 2 per 15, $5.50 per 50, 
$9 per 100 Postage paid. 

M. E. DISQUE, . - SO. OIL CITY, PA 
Single Comb Reds S so White and Brown Leghorns, 
Bred from healthy, heavy-laying, free range breeders. 
S.fe delivery guaranteed Adrian DeNeet, Sedus, N. Y. 





10,000 BABY CHICKS 


and eges for May. June and July at greatly reduced 
prices. Only bred-to-lay S. C. White Leghorns. Cate- 
log e Slaty Ridge Farm, Box A, Palmyra, Pa. 





POULTRY. ses FROM FREE FARM RANGE 





ocks, Reds, Wy. > gu ys 
so hares. cavies and Holstein Catile atalog free. 
t > SOUDER, Box G, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 








192§ 
POULTRY BREEDERS 








— 





SNe eananerveneys 


Ring Neck Pheasants 


START WITH 

- THOROUGHBRED EGGS 
: The best paying investment you 
? can make is to buy our RING NECK 
PHEASANT eggs and hatch them 

under chickens. More profit: able 
than chickens, as they eat only half 
as much—are raised as enally—1 ay: 





40 to 50 eggs each per year. irds : 
raised this spring mature — 


Dee nT 


fall—best eating bird in America—: 
Bring $2 per pound in the market. : 
GENUINE WILD 

MALLARD DUCKS 
Lay 50 to 60 eggs per year—Guar- : 
anteed to be only from Wild Trap. : 
ped Mallards—Raise them with: 
chicken hens— Make fine eating~: 
good decoys—M oney-makers ® 4 


Our Birds Make Money for Us Nf 
Let Them Mahe Money for You 


cates 


“ 





Send for free Booklet of In- 
structions and Price List 








RING > > 

Necx Pheasants 

Genuine Wild Mallard 

D Giant Bronze 

Turkey C.R.L. Re« ; 

Chi ns : 
“aay 8 a ; 
a =? : 


Bloomfield Farms 
America’s Largest 
Game Farm i 
1770 Penobscot Bldg. Detroit, Mich. / 


seve uegnnmmen ens teanivenen sin vcuaeny 


ot 


BABY CHICKS 


DELIVERED AT YOUR DOOR 
We pay the parce! post charges ang 
guarantee 95 per cent safe arriva 


Barred Rocks ia . 
R. 1. Reds $20.00 per 100 











Boff_ Leghorns $10.50 per 50 
Black Minorcas 35.50 per 8 
— Anconas ©.09 per 
White Rocks " 
uff Rocks 5 
White Wyandottes / 36 per 25 
Buff Orpingtons : ; 50 $6.75 per 26 
White Leghorns | 217.00 per 100 3, 25 . 
Brown Leghorns { ? 9.00 *“* oq 34.75 per 25 


SPECIAL OFFER 
500 White Leghorns for $82.50 1000 White Leghorns for $155.00 


L. P. Hoyt Hatcheries 


Box 40 CAMPBELL, N. Y. 


BABY CHIX 


















é. Tron Teplots Pains gree 
) For our thirteenth season we are adding 
y to our hatchery New Incubators. holding 
- 30,000 id expect to be able to al 
mptly than r before, at 
the followin cash Brown Leghorns, 
$20.00 per 100; Leghorns $18.00 per 100; 
Barred Rocks, § I. Reds and Black hang nercas, 
$22.00 per Rock nd Wrande $22.0 
( s, $25.00 per 100; amowats 
h ra. Shipped either &™ 
lt post Half cent per hix, plus 
pped by prepaid parcel post. Safe 
r by express or pa 1 post. 
prices are r prepaid. 
2 the benefit of our 38 
Baby Chix, and you 





order wil ea preciat ‘a if addressed to 


THE DEROY TAYLOR CO. 
NEWARK, WAYNECO., - NEW YORK 


BABY CHICKS 





millio for 1920, delivered & 
parce! post. Catal gue free. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY ON THE 

FOLLOWING BREEDS 
Barred Rocks s. Cc. WI Leghorn 
R. «. BR. L Reds 8. (. Brown Leghorm 
Write today for delivery dates on othe 
breeds 

SMITH HATCHERIES 

Dept. C., 1629 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Brookside Strain S.C. W. 


Leghorn Chicks 


years, 
1 hicks 





" te « HL fi chic h every 
; ~ lat All I t prepaid 

T Ss very t 
Brooksi: de Poultry “ana R. D. 2 ‘Stockton, N. J. 





Cc. W. Leghors 


Pedigree Layers. 
N 





Tom Barron S. 
The World’s Champion 
BABY CHICKS 

DAVID M. HAMMOND 


EGGS from Selected M atings 
Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds. Free wat ge, 

red bit rs. Member Red Club, $2.00 pe " $ ney 
M. B. GOULD, : : : Lem, N.Y. 


CORTLAND, N. ¥. 











THE Kind That Pay 
White Wyandottes and Single Comb Anconat- 
For high producers from tested layers ot Americs"® 
best. Chicks, eggs, 2 White Wyandotte cockerels $5 v. 
Sales guaranteed. Ownland Farms, Hammond. N. Y- 





SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers. and = 
hatching of same our subscribers, that the pa 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe 4! vee 
of day-old chicks. or that eggs shipped shall _ 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch 


ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the er 








est care in allowing poultry and egg adverti ; 
use this paper, but our responsibility must cud wi 
that. 
—— 
Other Live Stock Breeders’ Advertisements 
On Pages 21, 22 and 23 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 








Strong. 


Safe delivery guaranteed. 


W. F. Hillpot 


HILLPOT CHICK 


healthy chicks from heavy 
that start you =. in —— as raising. 


White Leghorns $20. 09 $10, 00 6. 00 Biack Leghorns $22. ref si 00 * 00 
Barred Rocks 25.00 12.50 R. 1. Reds 13.00 7.00 
Wh. Wyandottes 30.00 15.00 8. 00 White Rocks 5. oo 15.00 7.00 


Sent post paid, 


THAT 
PAY 


Well bred, well hatched—the gort 
Four = ne —. 


layers. 


Box 29 Frenchtown, N. J. 














ener tquseneepneneerenaacnancrennceataccacreterront 








miranst usenuenranennereantueeronnenenemnananat 


q WIN TER LAYERS. 





Full Count White Leghorn ChICKS......ccceccereccercccsceeecseesrcsscsncs soccsecsecess 1G cents 5 
Del Rhode fsiand "Reds.--... = tes Re SII 20 cents 
Sate Dewey — nade TERE dae nn neni i” Gaiaiag fee 
means & pesasacin behesontnaiahce co. Cc ANISTEO, NEw Renate 


sureagnreette 





Good Hold Farm 


Btop and listen! Why do you raise the White 
leghorns that are not wanted for market use because 
of their size? I have the imported Leghorns—hens 
that weigh from 744 to 9 Ibs. and cocks from 9 to 11 
Just arrived.. 80 head. Exes and trios 4 sale. 
Black Leghorns, Barred Rocks and the R. G. H. Reds, 
which ate layers and are true to the Rae “Island 
Reds. They are ae good layers as the small White 


Leghorns. 
MENTOR, OHIO 


LUIN P. KENNEDY, H : 


% Day Old Chicks 


Barron S. C. W. Leghorns, Rose 
and S. C. R. I. Reds. Strong, 
livable: from pure-bred, 
healthy, free range 
breeders. Safe delivery 
wuaran teed. 












EGGS 


White 


CHICKS 


Light and Dark Brahma—Barred Rocks—- 
Wyandotte—R. I. Reds—S. C. White and Brows 
leghorn. TJllustrated catalog free. Prompt weekly 
deliveries 


Riverdale Poultry Farm, Box 1165, Riverdale, N. 3. 





Sicilian Buttercu ps 


Farm: range, prize winning Buttercups Investigate 
this wonderful variety Write for circular 
MAPLE LAWN FARMS, CORTLAND, WN. Y. 





Black Jersey Giants 


(The Super-Hen.) Black feathers, yellow skin. Grow 


faster and larger and lay more and larger eggs 
on ss feed. Free descriptive circular 
RF. D. 2, DEXTER P. UPHAM, Belmar, N, 4. 





Orpingtons and Leghorns 
Two great breeds for profit. Write today for our 
free catalogue of hatching eggs, bahy chicks and 
breeding stock. 
Cycle Hatcher Company, 145 Philo Bidg., Elmira, WN Y. 





HUMMER’'S FAMOUS CHICKS 
have won world-wide reputation for quality. 
sandard by which others are judged. Rocks, 
W. avd Brown Leghorns. — Ducklings 
mediate delivery, low pri Cireulars free. 

E. R. HUMMER a Co.. Frenchtown, N. J. 


the 
Reds, 
Im- 





LEADIN 
vanieeitfor Thoroughbred Poultry 
Becks, Reds, Wyandottes, Leghorns, Orpingtons, Min- 
ovws. Tamburgs, Anconas, Sherwoods, geese. guineas, 
bares. and turkeys. Stock for sale. Prices reasonable. 
Catdiog free. H. H. FREED. Box A, Telford, Pa. 





Tiffany’s Superior Ducklings 
cong Pekin, Giant Rouen, Everlay Indian Run- 
ite fawn, white penciled). 
ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, R. 33, Phoenixville, Pa. 





Get free 

Hampton's Black LEGHORN CHICKS Cstuisr ‘te: 
fore you order chicks. Tells why the Black Leghora 

is the greatest layer and most profitabie breed on earth, 
Write today. A. E. Hampton, Box A, Pittstown, WN. J. 


CATTLE BREEDERS 








ee aenunananenonsonnonaeetonevenseroacas nines seeganeinit 


pennit 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALF 


Born October, 1919, nearly all white, well grown 
and a show bull fit for any company; his sire 
is a son of Lakeside King Segis Alban DeKoul, 
and his dam is a 15-Ib. two-year-old daughter 
f, Segis Hengerveld Beets Lyons, a son of 

etertje Hengerveld Segis, from a 232-Ib. daugh- 
ter of Hengerveld DeKol; tuberculin tested with a 
60-day guarantee. First check for $250 takes him. 
H. C. GATES, . . . CANTON, PA. 


sit serene ME 


Holstein Bulls 


EXCELLENT INDIVIDUALS 
TWO TO FOUR MONTHS OLD 


Sire, King of Pontiac Josey, whose dam has year 
feord of over 1200 pounds butter and nearly 29,000 
bounds milk. Dams are daughters ¢ the highest 
wearly record son of King of the Pontiacs. 


B. HH. coe SNATE & SON, FABIUS, N. Y. 


‘Holstein Show Bull 


Ready for service, % white. Sired by ,@ 31.07-1b 
-, Dam’s record 27.67 Ibs. butter in 7 days, 113 
. in 30 days. Price $400 for quick sale, 


ROYCE & TOMPKINS, - BERKSHIRE, N. Y. 




















FOR SALE—HOLSTEIN SERVICE BULL 


an ye: old Foe a 36-Ib. sire and out of an 
year-o} 3 nearest dams average 29 Ibs. 
Priee $200. fi 


Also a 6 monthe = whose three near- 
same average, over 30 ce $200. Send for 
IDEAL DAIRY FARM. 


County, Canton, WN. Y. 





CATTLE BREEDERS 








Over $17,000 in 
Prizes for 

Milk and 

‘Butter Production 


} WESLEY GRINNELL, | 
SODUS, N. ¥. 


Over seventeen thousand dollars in prize 
money for milk and _ butterfat production, 
was distributed among breeders o revistered 






Holstein-Friesian cattle during the y 


April 30, 1919. The official supervision, by 
the Advanced Registry Office of The Hol- 
stein-Friesian Association of all regularly 


conducted tests, and the award of liberal prize 
money have proven a mixhty stimulus and an 
educational factor of great value, in the pro- 


motion of interest and progress in the breed- 
ing of Holstein eattle. 
Our booklets tell the whole story of Hol- 
stein progress. 
THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
115 Hudson Street, Brattleboro, Vt. 





The Yearling Holstein Bull 
Wheatfield King Model 








Sire: King Model, whose dam is Mable Segis Korn- 
dyke 161784, at 4 yrs., 2 mos., 14 days, 610.20 Ibs. 
milk, 40.32 Ybs. butter, 7 days; 2695.80 Ibs. milk, 
165.22 Ibs. butter 30 days (world’s records when 
mads). His daughters are making great records, one 
having made over 25 Ibs. as a two-year-old. 

Dam: Mercedes Joe Bach Julict, 2d. butter 28.61 Tbe. 
7 days; 110.81 Ibs. 30 days She ts sired by a 


grandson of Aaggie Cornucopia Pauline, the first 34- 
Ih. cow, and is from a good record daughter of Mer- 
eedes Julip’s Pietertie Paul 

The dam and sire’s dam of the 
average 34.46 Ibs. butter 7 days, 158.01 Ibs. butter 30 
days. Six of his seven nearest dams-have each pro- 
duced from one to four A. R. O. daughters and six 
A. R. sons. This young bull, born March 31, 1919, 
igs ready for immediate service, is handsomely marked, 
light in color and as an individval has few equals. 
The price is $1200. If you want to breed production, 
size and individuality, here is an opportunity seldom 


offered, 
Wheatfield Farms, R. F. D. No. m La Salle, N. ¥. 
J. C. Dold, Owne 


400 Cortland County 
Cows For Sale 400 


110 Fresh cows. Try @ load of these if you want milk 


150 Cows due to calve this month and next. Geod 
size and the best dairy trpe you ever saw. 


10 Registered cows, fresh and due to calve soon. 

10 Registered bulls, with « lot of good breeding. 

60 Heifers. They are extra high grades, Mostly due 
to calve thie spring. 

Cortland Holstein Farms 


Dept. 0. A., 203-205 Savings Bank Bidg., 
CORTLAND, W. Y. 


bull we are offering 








HOLSTEIN Cows and Calves 


No hired help; must reduce my 
milking herd of 70 registered Ho)- 
steins, 2) grades. Come at once 
and get first choice and a bargain. 
40 registered heifers, %% of them 
bred to freshen this fall to a 34-Ib. 
! Registered heifer calves, all 
18 registered bulls Grade 

% Holstein heifer calves, 
. Express paid in lots of 
5. Farm 19 miles south of Syracuse. 


JOHN C. REAGAN, - - ULLY, N. Y. 













HOLSTEINS 


Granddaughters of Pontiac Clothilde De Kol 24, with 
world’s record of 37.21 lbs. butter in 7 days. Also 
granddaughters of the King of the Pontiacs, age 3 
months to 3 years. For description and price, write 
c. .. BA NEW BERLIN, N. Y. 





HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN HEIFER CALVES 


By pure-bred sire and high grade. big producing cows. 


Registered bull calves, all beautifully marked. Splen- 
did individuals 
BROWNCROFT FARMS, . MeGRAW, N. Y. 





FOR S ALE Regiepered Holstein Friesian Bull 

Heifer Calves, Registered 

Pose White Fall Sows bred and not bred. Orders 
ed for Spring Pigs. 


Mae . STEELE, . ° e Heuvelton, N.Y. 





Bye heen Genny wee te $250 
a Se hae glace. Cail te wall aro 4-yr.-0! 
FRED A. BL En. ow E60, TIOGA CO., w. Y. 
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Hood Farm, World’s 
100557.4 Ibs. milk, 6,810 Ibs. 
1175 lbs. butter in 1 A 
Hood Farm, 
son of Sophie 19th. 


For 


year. 


imi 


J. V. COTTA, Sale Mer. 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


Sophie’s Tormentor ' 


JERSEYS 


TO BE : 


«| SOLD AT AUCTION | 


At Stowe, Vt 
FRIDAY, JUNE 4, 1920 . 


FORTY HEAD of high-class cattle, rich in the blood of Sophie 19th of 
Champion long distance cow, 
butter, 
of Hood Farm, sire of Sophie’s Agnes, former Champion Butter Cow, 
son 
a son and a sister to Sophie 19th’s Tormentor, 


SL TLE mT 


int 


eight years test 
through her best son, Pogis 99th 


99th of 
another 


and daughter of Pogis 


Catalog address the owner 


: E. M. HOUSTON, Stowe, Vt. 
COL. JOS. FLESHER, Auct., ~ 


DUNKIRK, IND. 





A Rare Opportunity for 


wines Progressive wi 
Holstein pn 


to secure a Bred-in-the-Purple Herd 
and seven or more of his daughters, 
= eral ready to breed at once to his own sire. 
The bull is Royal Segis Pontiac No. 159891. 
= His sire, King Pontiac Carlotta, a son of = 
King of the Pontiacs by a Hengerveld De 
: Kol dam. His dam, Belle Sexis Champion, 
= a famous 37-lb, 4-year-old. The daughters 
= are splendid individuals that prove the 
worth of their sire. 
For full particulars address 


Me 


Sire 
sev- 


= SETH L. PIERREPONT 
= Shadowbrook Farm Ridgefield, Conn. 
POM ne ee Loaneenvonnenettanasaaseaiarenteetsrens 





Rensselaer County 
Breeders Association 


Can furnish pure-bred and grade Holsteins and Guerm- 
eeys in car lots. First-class individuals of Jersey, 
Ayrshire, Swiss, Hereford, Shorthom and Angus, 
Also leading breeds sheep and swine. Sales agent. 


FRANK VIELE, Johnsonville, N. Y. 


Registered Holstein! 
Heifer Calves 


Buy a good heifer calf and raise s pure-bred herd. 
These calves are from one to six months old. Three 
are sired by a 32-lb. son of King of the Pontiacs, 
one by a 30-lb. bull, another by a son of King 
Lyons. All nicely marked. Price $100.00 each. 
Send your order at once if you want any of them, 


WANDAGA HERD 
Ward W. Stevens, N.Y. 


300 Grade Holsteins 
FOR SALE 


Fresh cows and springers, also cows bred to freshen 
in February, March and April. All are large. fine 
individuals and heavy producers. One earload of 
two-year-old heifers bred to freshen in the spring. 
A good uniform lot and all nicely marked. F. P. 
SAUNDERS & SON, 50 Clinton Ave., Cortland, 
N. Y. Telephone 416 or 1476. 











Maple Farms Holsteins 


Very ep Holstein heifer calves, $20 and $25 each 
Excellent individuals, shipped C. O. D. if you wish 
afe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed Everything 
in high grade and registered cows. 200 head from 
which to select. Am fully equipped to show the finest 
line of heavy producing cows in central New York 
I have a bargain at present in two-year-old heifers 
and registered bulls of all ages Wire me when you 
will be in Cortland and I will make preparations to 
show you the stock, 


Cc. W. ELLIS, JR., . CORTLAND, W. Y. 





PURE BRED 


Holstein Bull Calf 


First check $100.00 takes him. 
Dam, a sister to May Echo Sylvia, by tho same sire, 
has record of 23.19 pounds butter, milk 518.2 
Best day’s milk 80 pounds. Sire’s dam 33.37. Birers 
sire’s dam 37.21. Born April 6, 1920. A fine individual. 
BROOKSIDE HERD 





sewer CALVES 


1-32nds pure, ¥ weeks old, Boy each, ae a 


anywhere. Saf 
EDGEWOOD FANS ee a uiraniond.. Write 








| HOOD FARM, 


Dispersal - 


[home SALE. 


For producing Jerseys att 
HILLSIDE jansey FARM, 
Eugene F. Wells, owner, complete dispersal sele 


= Of registered Jerse 


- Sat. June 12, 1920, 12 o’clock 


Tully, N. Y¥., on Delaware, Lackawanna & West 

= ern, 20 miles seuth of Syracuse Conveyances te 
farm weet a. mm. trains 
Forty head, 20 young fresh cows, bred heifers, a 
choice lot of calves, one bull wearly a year old 
two two-year-old bulls, and a De Laval separator, = 
900 pounds capacity, as good as new. Twelve = 


cows on Register of Merit test. 
t‘ome early, have dinner and see the cows before 
the sale begins. Write for catalog to 

TOM DEMPSEY, Sale Manager 


DOM eu ee 





Westerville, Ohio : 
Au MH on Sale rnitataitlt 
Shanti June 3d, 1920 


One Hundred Sophie Tormentor 

The sale of the year to buy large produc- 
tion, reproduction, size and type. 

The Catalogue tells the story, 


INC., LOWELL, MASS. 


Jerseys. 





PU eT eT 


Holsteins 


Breeder’s pure-bred 
= two heifer calves. Good individuals 
priced right. Will make gond foundation herd 
ry anyone Wishing to get inte the pure-bred game 

two-cent stamp brings the information 


$. F. WITMER, HUMMELSTOWN, PA. 


sutinn 


herd—one young bull and : 


and will be 


item 


PT 
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HOLSTEIN BULL CALRE 
Sire, Kormdyke Pontiac Glista, whose sire’s dam is 
the great Cornell cow, Glista Emestine, with five 
records of better than 30 Ibs. butter 7 days, and 
whose dam and sire’s dam average 105 tbs. milk in 
a day, 702.2 Ibs. milk, 29.54 Ibs. butter 7 days. 
Dam, Farmstead P ladin Lass, A. R. record 2 
years, 16 days old, 53.6 Ibs, milk in one day, 358.1 
Ibs. milk, 16.79 Ibs ‘butter 7 days. Second dam on 
dam’s side, 447.4 Ibs. milk and 25.21 Ibs. butter 7 
days. Third dam on dam’s side, 368.4 Ibs. milk 
and 17.85 Ibs. butter 7 days This calf is nicely 
marked, * moot. straight, broad individual. Price 


$100, registered, transfe ered and crated F. 0. B. ears. 
BRADLEY. FULLER, UTICA, N. Y. 





HOLSTEIN HEIFER CALVES 


Who would like some heifer calves descended from 
the great Glista Ernestine, with five records of over 
30 Ibs. of butter in 7 days, and in test trying tor 
the sixth? Sire of calves, Korndyke Pontiac Glista, 
whose dam and sire’s dam average 105 Ibs. milk in 
one day, 702.2 Ibs. milk and 29.54 Ibs. butter 7 days 
Dams of alves from Homestead Superb Triumph 
whose dam and sire’s dam average 595.65 Ibs. milk 
and 29.67 Ibs. butter 7 days. These calves are heauti 
fully marked, very straight and square. and would 
ple ise os most critical, Prices range from £150 te 
oo stered, transferred and crated 

BRADLEY FULLER, . - UTICA, N. Y. 





BROOK VIEW FARM 


is offering for sale his herd of seventeen registered 
Holsteins. They are large individuals, the old-fash- 
ioned kind, large producers with a good per cent of 
fat. No runts, no culls. They are in fine condition 
Come and see them. E. S. Alken, So. Cambridge, N. Y. 


Several Young Bulls. 


Ready for service, $100 and up (well bred). Also a 
few young cows sired by Paul Beets Colantha and 
out of granddaughters of Colantha Johanna Lad 

—. M. HERRICK, - - ROCKINGHAM, VT. 


Other 2 om oe re’ Speenent 











American Agriculiuvist, May 
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Milking Shorthorn Sale 


HA AMS ARSRRHRHAL HARE AUAUIAAUMAULLAUOUUELUTTALEL LALO PORE 


by HOU !WAdN HEY {URE PRA ONT MOR 


lil Head nr ‘Head 
Bradford County | 


30 Cows : 30 Cows 


30 Bred Heifers Penna. Breeders _ 30 Bred Heifers 
30 Open Heifers 30 Open Heifers 
11 Bulls Troy, Penna. 11 Bulls 
Service Age — _ Service Age 
10 Bulls Saturday, June ag, 1920 = 10 Bulls 
- Under 1 Year 
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Under | Year Sale starts 11 a. m. Prompt. Lunch 12:30 p. m. 


Breed officials claim this will be the greatest event of its kind ever held in America. It is espe- 
cially unique in size, variety, quality and uniformity of breeding. All herd sires in use in Bradford 
county and 90 per cent of the cattle in this sale are descendants of the famous Glenside Milking Short- 
horns, the blood that has proven to be most valuable. For beginners or breeders this event offers an 
unusual opportunity to secure foundation stock. Address catalogue inquiries to 


D. K.SLOAN, Towanda, Pa., or L. D. MAY, Granville Summit, Pa. 


Troy, Penna., is loeated on Pennsylvania Railroad. 
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| PRA ORAL PR RPL 


The H if i 
Herdice Best Home of the 


ANDERSON T. HERD, Prop. W. W. BLAKE ARKCOLL, Mgr. 
NEW HOPE, PA. 


Young Bulls Always for Sale 


We can also offer a few females with bulls of superb | 
individuality and suitable breeding to mate enna them 


RPA MRED TL APT 
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Mr. FRANKS. PEER 
Le Vallon, Guernsey, Cranford, N. J. 


announces an auction sale of 








iceman 








SUNT eemnaRNr eu as anne 


“REGISTERED Dual Purpose cents 


GUERNSEY 
CATTLE 


| Greenore Farm, Peallya, Pe. i 


PON MRED ARG EPTRERL RE LLaBOND HERON 
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Upland Farm Offers for Sale 
GUERNSEY 


Imported (GGuernseys B u ] | i a lv ves = ————— — st 


A few bulls sired by Imp. Knowsley Gift on of 


to be held at the breeding that won x the TEastern States FLINTSTONE FARM 


sition Langwater Cav is siting foo ow Win 


Osceola Farms, Cranford, New Jersey ners and Producers 5 cals " also offer some choi DALTON, MASS. 
U 


mw 
PLAND FARMS. IPSWICH, MASS. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 8th, 1920 | | MAPLE GLEN GUERNSEYS Wade's Dairy Shorthorns 


. , ffer erands ms of Ne Plus Ultra. from tested Queenston Duke,” Grand Champion at 
The animals in this sale were personally selected on the i | > ms, that will increase your he rd production. Herd eager > i. vg and ¢ a 
els Ff Cuoernss Vj Ineayr ‘nt the *k — a... _ = sion Pric description and lo an lew ork tate Fairs in 
ae *- < v4 “ o— wher! one yaa 8 ~ pick of ; - : 1919. Fifty cows and heifers of breeding ag 
the Island for quality, conformation and breeding. The cows ot “Coggshall, Maple Glen Farm, Moravia, N. Y. in the herd, all Record of Merit cows or 
and heife ive of the very best type, sired by the most daughters, half of which have been prize wil 
ners at the leading shows. 


) lar and uccessful sires. 
— : 2 | GERA R G U E R NSEYS Choice bull calves only for sale. 
The great opportunity to complete your show herd for J. E. & C. B. WADE, Orangeville, Ohio 
the Fall Fair LOUIS McL. MERRYMAN, PROP 
® a al E. G. Merryman, Supt Cockeysville, Md. 


hen - RIVER SIDE STOCK FARM © 


Yor eats > addre : 
For catalogue addre« vvUpOVOGnTwenTsOUrOesai (rt —— a thort — — for ante *. . time. 
— 


LEANDER F. HERRICK, Sale Manager “HOLSTEINS ai at | AUCTION fico, “THERON &. TREWER. MT. MORRIS, N. Ye 


405 Main S WwW M ~~ for intonation about & sales 
5S Matin St., orcester, ass. of healthy, reliable registered cattle, PE—QUALITY— 

held at wo eget BE ee the AY RSH I R E S PRODUCTIVENESS 
First Tuesday and Wednesday of 5 | ,+ omcHARD HILL FARMS, CHAPPAQUA, @& Y | 


Beuaesga@ieeges aan s ’ every other montb. 
Come to Brattleboro, the Holstein-Fresian W. & MACDONALD, SUPT. 
merica. 


Capital ef A a 
Address The Purebred Live Stock Sates Co. Other Live Stock Breeders’ Advertisements 
Leeemeenetniominetnnten On Pages 20, 21 and 23 ; 
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THE NATIONAL 


AYRSHIRE SALE 
1920 


Thursday, June 10 


is the day set apart for the Second National Sale of Ayrsh‘r 


The Place---SPRINGF a Massachusetts 


where the Annual Meeting of the Ayrshire Breeders’ Association will be held on the 
day preceding the sale. 


Last year’s National Sale made a new record for the Ayrshire Cow. 


The success of that sale was due to the fact that the Selection Commiitee 
would accept for entry only those animals that measured up to the very 
highest standard. 


The same requirements will cover the entries this year. 


Head of Real 

AY RSHIRES 
Selected from the best herds in America by the Selection Com- 
mittee appointed by the Ayrshire Breeders’ Association. 








CONSIGNORS 
NA Wendover Farm, Bernardsville, N. J. Holden Bros., Pittsford, Vt. 
4, Alta Crest Farms, Spencer, Mass. Menstone Farm, Ipswich, Mass. 
My Barclay Farms, Rosemont, ru. Weymouth Farms, No. Weymouth, 
Mil G. MeMillan, Huntingdon, Que. Mass. 
\ R. R. Ness & Sons, Howick, Que. R. L. Taylor, Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 
: A. Henry Higginson, So. Lincoln, Metropolitan Life Ins. Farm, Mt. 
i N ia Mass. McGregor, N. Y. 
John H. Baker, Buffalo. N. Y. J. Henry Stewart, Bath, N. Y. 
Estate S. H. Knox, Buffalo, N. Y. Hugh J. Chisholm, Port Chester, N. Y. 
P. O. Reymann, Wheelin™, W. Va. Wm. T. Tonner, Torresdale, Pa. 
Y D. T. Ness, Howick, Que. Adam Seitz, Waukesha. Wis. 


%, : \ Guy W. Stoller, Johnstown, N. Y. W. P. Sehanck, Avon, N. Y. 
N 


4 


Buyers have the privilege of a 90-day re-test. Certificate of Reg- 
istration and Transicr will be given to purchaser on day of sale. 


Get your name on the list now for a catalogue. Mailed only on 
request. 


ARTHUR H. SAGENDORPH 


Yai ? | ie Box A Spencer, Massachusetts 
RY | MS \ 
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‘l figure we 
saved at least 
$100in putting 
in our Andes 


One Pipe.”’ 













T HE first surprising fact about installing an Andes 
One Pipe is how little it costs to get it put in your 
house. ‘The Andes uses the simplest and most 
modern system of heating which avoids absolutely the 
expense of putting in heat pipes. Not to mention the 
confusion of ripping open floors and walls to put the 
pipes in. Itis so simple that it can be done in one day. 
Two men can do it in one day, instead of in two to four 


weeks as 1s required with the many-pipe furnace, 





The design of the Andes, the quality of the metal 


from which it is made, our engineering service, the lonia, N. ¥., 

: March 27th, 1918. 
experience of thousands of users and our own guaran- 
tee, insures the fact that when vou install the Andes, 
you bring the happy, comfortable warmth of summer- 


time into your home 


The Andes burns wood, coal or gas, and every day 


saves fuel money for vou. The simplicity of the svstem 


makes it a fuel saver. 


Our book, “Better Heating for Less Money,” will 
tell you all about the Andes. If you are interested in a 
heating system of high quality and durability at an 


exceptionally moderate cost to install and operate, fill 





out and send us the coupon today. It won't mean that 
{ A GENTLEMEN:—We had consider- 
you hay e to buv. able trouble heating our house with 
~ ° Stoves, but the Andes No. 240 does 
Seu Ge Gaal te ca Oe ia tae een 
PHILLIPS & CLARK STOVE CoO.. Inc. —_oonasee | 6h 
DEPT A GENEVA, NEW YORK ee 


Manefrcturers of the famous Andes Stoves and Ranges 
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